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POEMS 
By KATHARINE WARREN 


THE SOLDIERS’ FOUNTAIN 


A small three-cornered green in the city streets 
Bordered with posts and chains, 

Half-filled with a great white fountain, memorial of soldiers, 
Its cement basin bare now, where in the summer 

The Tritons blow arching glittering jets of water 
Falling into the pool with cooling music, 

Or feathering iridescent in sunny wind.— 

Over the curling Tritons, among the vine leaves 
And fruits enwreathing the edge of the upper bowl, 
Mouths of small black cannon protrude— 

There to remind us of soldiers long since buried, 


Young men, high hearted— 


Among the flower beds searring the vear-round turf 

With sparse-grown pansies, forget-me-nots, crimson-white 
daisies, 

Hot geraniums flaring through summer dust, 

Searlet sage, or bare earth waiting for snowfall, 

Stand pyramidal heaps of dull black shells, 

And a thick-bodied gun, opening muzzle and maw 

Under the flagstaff with pride of its floating colors. 


Flag of the years long gone, 

Swaying voluminous, 

Are you laden with ominous word 
From our fathers’ burthened hearts, 

Crying of blood and tears, 

Of wrath, of ruin, 

Of unbelievable wrong, 

Of irredeemable woe? 
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Once more do you undulate over us 
A thing of disaster and doom, 
Sullied with stains of blood, 

Heavy with rain of tears? 


I awoke in the night, and opened my eyes on the darkness, 
So deep, above the hard white glare of the are-lamp ; 

And there, startling the midnight, 

A Something dim outspreading, strong and free, 

Swelling with ghostly fold upon fold flung loose 

To the night wind— 


The fiag. 


You forgotten and left with the stars, 
You of the starry field, 
Of the vivid dyes, 
Moving large and mysterious 
With passion, of lifted wings, 
Hovering, sweeping, poising, 
Drooping nerveless and straight, 
Throbbing aloft to the heavens, 
Fail us not in our night, but still brood over us, 
Still spread your splendor high in the darkness that covers us, 
Clean and free as the wind that floats you above us, 
You of the sky and the stars. 
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MAGDALEN TOWER 


Lift up thy head. thou most 
That ever soul of man in stone outwroucht. 
Thy beautiful worn head. unwear' \ 4 


the seathe the world and time have brought. 


Forever as thou art do thou remain! 
Forever so shall hearts of men retau 


ihe Imave ot thy touching stateline 


Of thine immortal peace, immortal 

Lift up thy head, and s t : 
the one thing only that is v S 
lo follow where t!} } 0 

To s| Lye tS Vis lh into } 
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MOTHER OF PITY 


I bring three candles to thy shrine 
And set them burning clear. 

| bow my forehead to the stones,— 
Mother of Pity, hear! 


All day I go to cheer thy poor, 
And yet no peace I find 
For listening how his swinging step 


Seems ever close behind. 


Long though I gaze upon the cross 


I see but his dark head. 


I kiss thy robe, and feel his kiss 


Upon my lips instead. 


a er oe 


xe 


Mother of Pity, all whose days 
In crystal calm are set, 


Since thou wouldst have me not forgive, 


Let me but onee forget! 








IN PRAISE OF MAMMON 


By ALBERT E. TROMBLY 


The day is beholden 

To the gold of the morn, 
And Autumn is golden 

With ripened corn. 


Golden the tresses 
Of maids untold, 
And April dresses 


In marigold. 


And all the beauty 
Under the sun 
Is but plundered booty 


From the Golden One! 


I] 


Mammon, I fear he does thee wrong 
Who curses thee in hall and street: 
Far better did he shape a song 
Worthy to praise thee as is meet. 
But man is one who ever trod 


Upon his fellows’ creed and god. 


The miser keeps thy torches bright 
And frankincense upon thy shrine: 
And fervently by day and night 

He vows that toil and faith are thine. 
He nibbles from a meagre board 

To pile thee up a greater hoard. 
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*Tis tonic to his every limb 

To add unto his coffer’s length; 
Only the thought of thee to him 

Is food that gives his spirit strength. 
The very taste of gold to some 
Strikes all the other senses dumb! 


When Asia poured her molten gold 
Into the slaughtered Roman’s mouth, 
She did not know that it was cold 
And soothing to his greed and drouth; 
But down in hell his spirit laughed 


And thanked her for the golden draught! 


And we who damn and know thee not— 
"Tis envy gnaws us at the eore; 
Our curses would be soon forgot 
Could we but enter at thy door. 
And all the ineense-reeking air 


Would tremble with our added prayer. 
[It 


There’s nothing much 
That’s bought and sold, 
There’s nothing such 

In a world so old 

As the smile and the touch 
And the glint of gold! 

Of gold! Of gold! 

As the smile and the touch 
And the glint of gold! 

















THREE POEMS 
By Mary CAROLYN DAVIES 
| PASSERS BY 


From Youth’s high casement to the street 
Look down, my sweet, 
With pitving eves at Time and Death, 
| Two bent old men who soon must die; 
While you and I 
Draw lusty breath— 


IDEALIZED 


Is it you, or is it a god I have made, whose eyes are your eyes? 
[s it your words I hear, or my dream-built symphonies? 


Is it you, or is it the wish in my soul that never dies? 


Is it your love I hunger for, or only Spring 


My love for you, or my youth that bids me sing? 





Is the bond we feel of God, or a dream-spun thing? 


Is it you, or is it a god in your image I have made? 
Is this Love’s voice, or but Pan’s musie in Youth’s glade? 


I would lift my lips to you, only—I am afraid. 
PRIDE 


Rosebud, high upon your tree, 
Look not proudly down to me. 
You shall die tomorrow! 
Little rose, rose new-born, 


You shall taste of sorrow. 





Rose, your pride shall have its pay; 
Death will take that glow away. 
You shall fall; and never 

Blow upon a tree again. 


I shall live forever! 











THE INVASION OF TRAGEDY BY COMEDY 
By RAYMOND MACDONALD ALDEN 


‘‘Ah, how unpleasant is mirth to melancholy!’ says a 
character in one of Thomas Kyd’s tragedies. And Lisideius, 
one of the speakers in Dryden’s dialogue on Dramatic Poesy, 
asks: ‘‘Are not mirth and compassion things incompatible? 
and is it not evident that the poet must of necessity destroy 
the former by intermingling of the latter?’’ He is answered, 
‘contraries, when 


‘ 


however, by Neander, who observes that 
placed near, set off each other.’’ A century later Dr. Johnson 
defends the mixture in his turn, saying: ‘‘Though it must 
be allowed that pleasing melancholy be sometimes interrupted 
by unwelcome levity, yet let it be considered likewise, that 
melancholy is often not pleasing, . . . that different auditors 
have different habitudes, and that, upon the whole, all pleasure 
consists in variety.”’ 

These conflicting views may be regarded as representative 
of two widely distinguishable attitudes toward art, not peculiar 


to any period. The one prefers simple presentations of human 





experience, and seeks to simplify the facts when they come—as 
they commonly do—in mixed forms. In eriticism this type 
finds admirable expression through Lessing, who, admirer as 
he was of the Shakespearean drama, believed the Elizabethans 
were astray in admitting the ‘‘Gothic’’ method into their art. 
The mingling of tragic and comic, he says, cannot be justified 
on the ground that it is an imitation of nature, because while 
it imitates the nature of phenomena, it disregards the nature 
of our emotions, which at any moment seeks a certain unity 
of impression which it is the business of art to satisfy. On 
the other side are those who both perceive and enjoy the com- 
plexity of life, and, so far from wishing to escape from this 
in the field of art, ask that art shall reproduce it as far as 
possible. Of these Victor Hugo is perhaps the most important 
spokesman: ‘‘Reality,’’ he says, ‘‘results from the natural 
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combination of the sublime and the grotesque, which inter- 
mingle in the drama as they intermingle in life and in cus- 
tom.’”’ 

Not to take sides, we may note that the second attitude—the 
‘*Gothie’’ or romantic—is supported by an important element 
in human nature—the indisposition to give continuous atten- 
tion to any thing for a considerable time. Dryden’s Neander 
was quite right in comparing comic scenes in tragedy ¢o ‘‘ music 
betwixt the acts,’’ and this remains their chief significance to 
every generation of playgoers, though the critics and phil- 
osophers search out more subtle explanations. In this in- 
dolence of disposition the mind and the feelings are alike 
involved. Of one we use the word ‘‘attention,’’ of the other 
the word ‘‘tension ;’’ and in either case some prompt relaxa- 
tion is demanded by the average man to-day, as it was by the 
man of three hundred years azo. 

That ancient Greek tragedy did not yield very noticeably 
to this human weakness by the admission of comic interludes 
is a circumstance which only a classical scholar should un- 
dertake to explain. It is evident, however, even to the lay- 
man, that the musie and choral dancing characteristic of the 
old tragedy must have made interlude scenes unnecessary. 
Yet even SO, Aeschylus introduces into the Choephorae a 


irrulous old nurse whose chatter brings us close to the 


> > ] oe ae ill 
nurse of Romeo and Juliet: 


But now—alack! alack!—Orestes dear, 

The day and night-long travail of my soul! 

Toilsome and profitless my service was, 

When his shrill outcry called me from my couch! 
The swaddled thing 

Hath nought of speech, whate’er discomfort come— 

Hunger or thirst or lower weakling need,— 

For the babe’s stomach works its own relief. 


(The rest may be spared.) And Sophocles did not disdain to 
lighten the grim fatalities of the Antigone with a guard who 


sometimes reminds us vividly of Launcelot Gobbo, as—for 
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instance—when he relates how his mind was holding discourse 
with him: ‘‘Fool, why goest thou to thy certain doom ?’’ 





‘*Wretch, tarrying again?’’ 

It is notorious that our forefathers in England developed 
what may be ealled the vaudeville spirit in serious drama, 
beyond any others whom we know. Even in the early re- 
ligious plays, when they had once passed outside the walls of 
the church, it seems to have been found necessary to add to the 
biblical story elements of comie relief. The classic examples 
are a scene in one of the Flood plays, in which Noah’s wife 
appears with a company of bibulous cronies, making pleasant 
trouble while being driven into the ark, and the under-plot of 
a Nativity play in which a villainous thieving shepherd is 
made the center of an hilariously comic interlude, just before 
the angelic chorus breaks through the heavens. In scenes like 
these, critics have long traced the taste and the method which 
persist in certain practices of the serious drama of Shakes- 
peare’s time. 

Of the Elizabethan practice I do not now wish to say any- 
thing in detail. Elsewhere* [ have made some effort to 
analyze it, and have pointed out that Shakespeare followed 
the fashion of his time in introducing at least one clown scene 
into each of his tragedies, sometimes in a purely perfunctory 
fashion, as in Othello, sometimes in intimate relationship to 
the spirit of the play, as with the grave-digger in Hamlet. | 
also found occasion to try to distinguish two contrasted effects 
which are produced by the Shakespearean blend of comic and 
tragic, and to these I must revert here, in order to make use 
of them in considering the tragedy of our own time. When 
comedy is deliberately introduced into tragedy by the drama- 
tist, it sometimes has the effect of giving a satirie tone to the 
interpretation of the action. Thus in Hamlet the personality 
of the prince is such that serious matters repeatedly turn to 

*See “The Use of Comic Material in the Tragedy of Shakespeare 
and His Contemporaries,” Journal of Germanic Philology, vol. 13 
(1914). 
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comie as they pass through his morbidly active consciousness— 
akin, so it seems, to the consciousness of Shakespeare himself. 
Polonius cannot be dignified and complaisant, Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern cannot be conventionally agreeable, Osric 





all are 
made mean and ridiculous by Hamlet’s reactions. This is the 
function of much of the prose in the play: it destroys the 
poetic mood as wit destroys sentiment, or as a rapier may 


cannot be elegant, Ophelia cannot even be maidenly ; 


prick a bubble. The conventional clown-interlude itself 
furnishes the climactic opportunity for the mordant acid of 
Hamlet’s mind. ‘‘That skull had a tongue in it, and could 
sing onee.’’ ‘*‘Get you to my lady’s chamber, and tell her. let 
her paint an inch thick, to this favour she must come.’’ ‘‘ Why 
may not imagination trace the noble dust of Alexander, till he 
find it stopping a bung-hole?’’ Are these things comie? Yes, 
and the groundlings enjoy the scene hugely to-day, as at the 
first performance. But they are of course equally—and 
simultaneously—tragiec. This is the mood of Hamlet the 
Prinee and Hamlet the play. 

With King Lear it is otherwise. Here again there is an 
abundance of comic detail, pervading the play and growing 
more recklessly copious as the pain and horror deepen. But 
the effect is now not of satire, but rather of pathos. The re- 
sult might be called an emotional complex, as compared with 
the intellectual complex of Hamlet. The difference is partly 
expressed by the fact that the hero of the one play is abnor- 
mally keen-sighted, and is simulating madness, while in the 
other he has lost all veracity of vision, and is realizing mad- 
ness. There is in Lear a veritable anarchy of the wits—the 
Fool and Edgar chiming in with the mad king; there is a 
medley of comic and tragic situations; and when darkness and 
storm are added to the confusion, the sympathetic spectator is 
involved in what might be called an hysteria of laughter and 
tears. This is the acme of the Gothic spirit, which seeks to 
include and multiply experiences and emotions for their own 
sake. 

I have no wish to press this distinction too far, for the line 
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cannot be drawn distinctly, but if we should follow the further 
invasion of tragedy by comedy, as it has been carried on in 
later times, I believe that the same differences would appear. 
That is, when the dramatist deliberately complicates the mood 
of his tragedy by the use of comic material (not merely ad- 
mitting it for popular interlude purposes), the result will 
appeal primarily either on the intellectual or the emotional 
side. In the one case the predominating effect will be ironic, 
in the other pathetic. Perhaps the chief difference between 
the Elizabethan age and ours is that the art of the whole thing 
is more self-conscious in modern times, the spectator himself 
being expected to understand the meaning of the contrasts. 
Thus we are to enjoy the mad revelry of the Walpurgisnacht 
in Faust, in the consciousness that the Triber Tag is to follow ; 
or, in Vietor Hugo’s Lucréce Borgia, we are to watch the hil- 
arity of the doomed revelers in the banquet hall, with the 
knowledge that the poison is already in their blood and that 
the Miserere is being sung for their souls. In cases like these 
I confess I should hesitate to say whether the mood is that of 
Hamlet or of Lear. Is the situation more ironic or pathetic? 
It depends on the point of view,—now that of Mephistopheles, 
now that of the human sufferer. Victor Hugo, as we have 
seen, set out deliberately to form tragic complexes, and not 
infrequently enjoyed presenting a pathetic situation in the 
garb of irony. Of this character is the famous scene in Ruy 
Blas, in which the hero finds himself in the apartment of his 
enemy and engages in a witty combat with the mysterious 
destiny which opposes him,—a deliciously comie moment 
on the outside, so to say, fit to pass as a pure interlude of 
mirth, yet full of sad significance for those who realize the 
sinister character of the situation. 

Throughout the nineteenth century one may note uses of 
the old ‘‘Gothic’’ method of invading tragedy through comedy, 
under the more or less obvious influence of the Elizabethans. 
Tennyson, for example, introduces the clownish interlude in 
Queen Mary, in the manner of a painter who sets off a shadow 
by a spot of light. In Act IV there enter two Old Women, 
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commenting on the burning of Protestants and the wickedness 
of the Pope, and incidentally disputing whether Daisy or 
Dumble is the best milch-cow in Islip. Cranmer is burning; 
all England is shuddering with apprehension; but there re- 
mains the safe matter of butter and cheese. Even the serious 
M. Maeterlinck, whose early tragedies provoked humor for the 
most part only in despite of their purpose, has in Pelléas and 
Mélisande invoked the aid of servant-clowns in the old English 
grotesque style. ‘‘Yes. yes,’’ says the old cook, while the 
Princess is dying upstairs, ‘* ‘twas I that found them. The 
porter says ’twas he who saw them first, but twas I that waked 
him. He was asleep on his belly, and would not get up. And 
now he comes saying, ‘I saw them first.’ Is that justice? 
Look you, I had just burned myself, lighting a lamp to go to 
the cellar. What was I going to do in the cellar? I can’t 
remember. Anyhow, I get up at five o’clock; ‘tis not yet 
daylight; I say, ‘I'll go across the court;’ then, ‘I’ll open the 
door.’ Good; I go down the stairs on tiptoe, and open the 
door just as if it was an ordinary door. Good God! what do 
I see there!’’ This passage, I need hardly observe, with its 
glimpse of homely folly touching the high walks of tragic 
pain, is a skilful refinement of such a motif as that of the 
Juliet nurse, or of the countryman who brings Cleopatra 
the asp. 

In other instances it is not the old-time servant clown, but 
the professional fool, who appears in the modern tragic com- 
plex. Thus it is the bitter laughter of a fool that leads us 
into the action of d’Annunzio’s Francesca, and a hungry, 
thieving fool that opens the story of the death of Cuchulain in 
Mr. Yeats’s Baile’s Strand. Different, again, and still more 
complicated, are the comie details of Hauptmann’s Sunken 
Bell, where creatures of alien sort—strange, lewd symbols of 
animality under the human, akin to those that praise God in 
grinning dissonances from the gargoyles of the old cathedrals— 
are blended with the spiritual tragedy that is passing among 
their haunts. 

In other instances we may find the comic element in the 
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very stuff of the action and characters of a tragic drama, 
without any impression of interlude or deliberate contrast. 
What I think of here is such a play as Sudermann’s Sodom’s 
End, with a crowded scene, at first thought like one of a 
thousand on the stage of comedy, in which the hero’s father, a 
simple old milk-earrier, finds himself a member of the motley 
company gathered for a night of revelry in the house of the 
evil woman who has ensnared his son. To one and another 
of the roués at their wine he engagingly commends cow’s milk 
as on the whole the finest drink in the world. His very 
presence in Sodom is at once comic and pathetic; and the 
spectator is never released from the consciousness of the tragic 
evil that is spreading its nets all around. Less tragic, but of 
somewhat similar blend, is Cyrano de Bergerac. The nose of 
Cyrano might be said to be the symbol of the comic pathos 
which pervades the play. In this drama, as in many another 
on the modern French stage (Frou-frou, for example), we 
are asked to assume a mood fitted not precisely either to 
tragedy or comedy. The death of hero or heroine awaits us 
at the end, but we are to view it, not with the unrelenting 
pain aroused by the fated ends of great tragic personages, 
but—so to say—with a gentle smile, as if in the presence of 
some childish passion, to be indulged and pitied rather than 
intimately shared. Death has lost its sting, not because the 
soul has wrestled with it and won, but because we have not 
been allowed to identify ourselves too deeply with the ex- 
perience to smile at its incongruity. 

In most of these dramas the pathetic type predominates. 
For the other type, the characteristically ironic, we do not 
have to look far; indeed, in recent times we discover a de- 
velopment of it which goes far beyond anything observed in 
Elizabethan tragedy. Although Hamlet punctures the ab- 
surdities and insincerities of his environment in the manner— 
for the time being—of comedy, the main action of the play 
that bears his name remains as serious and passionate as that 
of any of the tragedies, and when we reach the end of it we 
have all but forgotten the dissonant mood so characteristic of 
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many of its scenes. In one of Shakespeare’s plays, 7rotlus 
and Cressida, perhaps the least agreeable of his works, and 
probably not wholly his, the dissonant mood pervades the 
whole action; it is hard to be sure where passion ends and 
satire begins; the conclusion is a death, but the last word is a 
mocking laugh. Now it is this mood which is revived in some 
of the most significant specimens of modern tragedy, where 
the intellectual point of view transcends, even to the last mo- 
ment, the emotional, and comic matter is availed of to make 
the tragedy ironic. I wish I knew why this mode is so at- 
tractive to our generation, but I shall not indulge in such 
speculation here. It seems to me to be connected with a much 
larger tendency, which it would be worth some one’s while to 
analvze with care—a disposition to be afraid of displaying 
that ‘‘hizgh seriousness’? which Arnold viewed as an essential 
of truly great literature; or perhaps it might better be called 
high simplicity. Do we not observe in contemporary manners 
a noticeable unwillingness to give one’s self up to any single 
simple, inclusive emotion? Are we not disposed to fear that 
we shall not seem wise if we abandon, even for the moment, 
the understanding of all sides of experience, and therefore, 
even when confronted with beauty or with sublimity, to insist 
on the elements of the absurd which lie on its other side? It 
may be due to the doctrine of the relativity of all things,—or, 
more probably, that doctrine may be due to whatever is also 
the cause of the mood of which I speak. But whether this 
have any social or philosophic significance whatsoever, it is 
surely an important phase of our recent drama. It zoes so 
far that some will have it that there is no longer a legitimate 
place for tragedy or comedy as a single type, but only for 
the blended drama.? 

Two dramas by Brieux may be taken as examples. The 

+And I think it may also have something to do with the current 
suspicion of regular metrical form—whether for tragedy or any- 
thing else; for regular rhythm is a kind of symbol of the willing- 
ness to abandon one’s self to a big, simple movement of the soul, 
and to let one’s feet leave the ground in the process. 
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first, L’Armature (based on a novel of the same name by 
Hervieu), has for its theme the reign of money in modern 
society,—a theme altogether familiar in comedy, and treated 
in the manner of comedy throughout the early portion of the 
play. As we proceed, however, and learn that the virtue of 
the one pure woman, and the happiness of the one ideal family, 
that appear to exist amid all the sordidness of the scene, are 
to be sacrificed to the evil spirit on the throne, we seem to be 
entering the field of tragedy. At length all that remains is 
to hope for a terminus whose catastrophe will in some sense 
redeem and purify the little world in which it oceurs, and 
accomplish the old sense of katharsis through sympathetic 
pain. But no; to the very close we are in the presence of 
the mocking pretense of happiness, the hollow laughter, that 
fills the place of reality in Vanity Fair. At last, when the 
injured husband comes to wreak vengeance upon the loath- 
some creature who impersonates the forces of lust and gold, he 
finds him already dying from a stroke of apoplexy—so that 
even the poor satisfaction of revenge is denied. Every reader 
of contemporary drama will perceive how typical is this ironie 
perversion of tragic catastrophe. In such cases we are asked 
to view the conclusion, not with the indulgent smile of pathos. 
but with the bitter smile of those who have learned that not 
even the heroic compensations of traditional tragedy can be 
granted the actors, if the whole truth is to be told. 

The other drama, Maternity, is a rather more stirring ex- 
ample of the same character. Here the plot depends upon 
the circumstance that a conscientious provincial official, charged 
with the duty ef organizing his district to combat race-suicide, 
finds in his own household at the same time an illegitimate 
child of love and an unwelcome child of marriage. As a sit- 
uation, could anything be more comic? As reality, could 
anything be more tragic? 

I need hardly say that of this ironie tragedy of disillusion, 
where comedy is called in to stifle the very laughter to which 
it was created to give birth, the prince is Ibsen; and it is really 
he who has taught our generation the mode. Our discussion 
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thus serves to make plain why it has been curiously disputed 
whether Ibsen was possessed of the comie sense. There are 
very few of his plays containing scenes before which the spec- 
tator may give himself up to whole-souled laughter; yet there 
are very few of his tragedies in which comedy does not play 
its newly developed role. Does anyone laugh at the suicide 
of Hedda Gabler because it is made to appear as partly due to 
the fact that Lovborg has shot himself (so Mr. Saintsbury puts 
it, opposing one sort of repulsiveness with another) ‘‘in an 
unpoetical part of his person’’? Or at the scene, in the last 
act of Ghosts, where Pastor Manders is outwitted by the ras- 
eally Engstrand? Or at the driveling banality of most of 
those present at the death of Hedvig ‘*the wild duek’’? Prob- 
ably not. Yet in each case one has the uncomfortable feeling 
that some one is laughing,—perhaps the author. perhaps only 
the Comie Spirit, or the Prince of the Powers of the Air. 

In English drama the finest representative of the modern 
spirit is the late John Synge. In his work we notice. what I 
have already remarked, the disposition to abandon altogether 
the notion of a type called tragedy or comedy: and Synge’s 
biographer, Mr. Masefield, tells us that his characteristie kind 
of play might be called a ‘‘tragically-hearted faree.’’ The 
most significant example is The Well of the Saints. An ugly 
old couple who have always been blind, and so imagined them- 
selves to be beautiful, are restored to sizht by a miracle; the 
world of imagination is thus destroyed, and disillusion sets in. 
Here two possibilities at once suggest themselves, according 
to the old distinction of types: the man and woman may go on 
from bad to worse, and reveal once again the tragedy that 
lies in the knowledge of good and evil; or they may happily 
become blind again, recovering their illusions and their peace. 
Neither of these normal solutions contents the tragicomic 
dramatist. The old couple do resume their blindness, and 
give hopes of recovering their illusory happiness also; but 
their stupid neizhbors insist on healing them again, and when 
the pair sagaciously refuse. they are driven out of the dis- 
gusted community, and the last word we hear of them is— 
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‘*There’s a power of deep rivers with floods in them, and you 
going to the south, so I’m thinking the two of them will be 
drowned together in a short while, surely.”” The plot is a 
glorious farce; but we are to enjoy it only with the sting of 
tragedy. Or, it is a fable of spiritual content, such as many 
a symbolist might be glad to use; but we are not to edify our- 
selves with the moral,—unless the moral be that stated long 
ago by no less serious a person than John Bunyan: 


Some things are of that nature as to make 
His fancy chuckle while his heart doth ache. 


Our generation is disposed to be complacent over this dis- 
covery of the possibility of uniting the two moods and methods 
which former ages have brought together, as a rule, only for 
momentary contrast. In Shakespeare’s time it was a sign of 
madness, either real or assumed, to mingle indissolubly the 
attitudes of a tragic sufferer and a jester; in ours it is a sign 
of wisdom,—sometimes of cosmic knowledge which suspects 
that 

no calm-eyed Sophocles 
Indites the tragedy of human doom, 
But some cold, scornful Aristophanes 
Whose zanies gape and gibber in thick gloom. 


And I suppose no one would wish to lose some of the brilliant 
achievements of the modern spirit in its exposition of its point 
of view in dramatic form. Yet there is a difficulty with the 
blend, which has already been hinted in what was said of The 
Well of the Saints. Comedy, at its best. has always pointed a 
moral. This is not to say that it has always been written for 
the purpose, but it has done so by refusing sympathy to folly 
and assuming a perfect sanity as the basis of laughter. 
Tragedy, at its best, has not pointed a moral, but has shared 
the most poignant experiences of life with a sympathy which 
has had almost the value of a source of hope. It might pos- 
sibly be asserted that what I have called the ‘‘Gothic”’ or 
pathetie blend of these processes, that of King Lear, contains 
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something of the salutary elements of both: the king’s fool 
is at once a mirror of tha folly and a sharer of the suffering 
of the great folk among whom he moves. But the ironic 
blend is in danger of missing both boons: its laughter tends to 
neutralize sympathy, its chaotie catastrophes defy moral 
analysis. 

We shall therefore, in time, probably relegate it to a minor 
place—to the exposition of those interesting mixed moods 
which, like the cathedral gargoyles, have their values if they 
do not intrude upon the service at the altar, and for our normal 
tragedy return to the simplicity which somehow is commonly 
an element of greatness. The trazic Muse may certainly, at 
times, be thought to wear a smile. But it is not so much the 


smile of Koheleth, inviting us to look through all things and 


hat of some serene angel who has 


pronounce them vanity, as t 
gazed upon the sacred meeting-place of tears and laughter in 
rezions beyond the reach of ‘‘the foiled searching of mor- 


tality.’’ 








OXFORD IN WAR TIME 
By Homer Linpsey BRUCE 


When in August, 1914, the world was thrown into con- 
fusion by the sudden outbreak of war, England unwisely 
adopted the slogan, ‘‘Business as Usual.’’ This phrase the 
English people applied too literally to the conduct of their 
private and national life, for in spite of the national im- 
passiveness great changes inevitably resulted from such a con- 
flict. Oxford University was like the rest of the country. 
Her colleges, without a single exception, opened at the regular 
time. Rumors as to the financial distress of this or that col- 
lege have been rife, but up to the present every one has bravely 
met its difficulties, and the number still open is the full twenty- 
three. 

Yet the most casual observer could see from the first day that 
the old Oxford was gone and only a crippled and decimated 
"Varsity remained. Oxford was already suffering a mother’s 
grief in the loss of her sons. Whatever criticism of snobbery 
a democratic American may have laid at the Oxford aristo- 
erat’s door, he could not but feel a profound admiration for 
the behavior of the mass of her undergraduates. To all out- 
ward appearances lazy, supercilious, and jealous of any in- 
fringement on their leisurely habits, they heeded the summons 
of their country, abandoned their easy armchairs, forgot those 
beautiful weeks of the summer boat races, and marched out to 
lay down their lives upon battlefields the like of which man 
had not seen. Boys whom one could not picture in any other 
position than lolling about on a sofa, lazily smoking a cigarette, 
or supping a cup of tea! were already inscribed on the Roll of 
Honor of the gloriously dead. Men of Oxford and Cambridge 
gallantly sacrificed all that was dearest to their hearts, and 
offered their lives to defend the Empire against the German 
onslaught. All the more wonderful does this transformation 
appear when one realizes that the mass of Oxford undergradu- 
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ates came from the wealthiest, the ‘‘ best’’ families of England, 
men who had never done a stroke of manual labor in their 
lives. But these same families have for generations un- 
ostentatiously discharged the burdens of creating and main- 
taining the British Empire. Now in the Englishman the 
sense of duty is developed to an exceedingly high point. Even 
in the minor affairs of university life this trait plays an im- 
portant part. An undergraduate may be bored to extinction 
with a certain form of academic activity; but, if he shows 
talent in that particular line, he puts his whole energy into it 
merely because he feels that he owes it as a duty to his college. 
So when the greater call came from his country to defend her 
shores and her allies, Oxford sent her youth, the coming men 
of England, to lead their fellow-countrymen against those ‘‘two 
inventions of the devil’’—to quote from Sir Ian Hamilton’s 
Gallipoli dispatches—the machine-gun and the barbed-wire 
entanglements. 

It may be explained, though in England it would be a 
waste of time to say so, that an Oxford man never becomes a 
private. This situation is due to the prevailing class system, 
fortunately absent from American life. .A man of the classes 
that attend Oxford would never, except in the last resort, 
march in the ranks on equal terms with the son of a tradesman. 
At the beginning of the war the British officers from seecond- 
lieutenant upwards were taken from the upper social classes 
on the theory that the Tommy preferred to be led by an officer 
of a higher social standing than himself. It is certainly true 
that in the remoter parts of the Empire the men of these 
classes are more successful in controlling the natives because 
of their inbred air of superiority. So in the casualty lists 
names of Oxford men appear only among the officers, some 
having already risen as high as captain or major. 

But undergraduates were not the only ones to change the 
conventional ‘‘jacket and bags’’ for the more business-like 
khaki. Graduates who had once stroked the college boats or 
taken honors in the finals volunteered in great numbers. Mem- 


bers of the faculty were no less backward in taking commis- 
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sions. Many went out as officers, others were given clerical 
positions, while several joined the Red Cross Corps. One very 
learned ‘‘don’’ has written back that he greatly enjoys his 
present position as an ambulance driver, and prefers tinker- 
ing with a balky engine to searching for Greek roots. Several 
classical tutors who speak the Oriental languages have been 
given posts in Egypt to hold the natives quiet and to block 
enemy plots among them. An amusing story is told of one 
young don who applied for an Eastern post. On being asked 
if he were a linguist, he answered that he read and wrote 
Latin and Greek, and spoke German, French, Italian, and 
modern Greek. ‘‘Do you know Arabic?’’ he was asked. 
**No,”’ he replied, ‘‘but I can learn it in two weeks.’’ 

This great exodus seriously diminished the membership of 
the university. Before the war there were over thirty-five 
hundred in attendance. In October, 1914, hardly a thousand 
came up for the Fall Term. The number dwindled very 
rapidly as new commissions were obtained, until by the end 
of the year not more than five or six hundred were left. This 
residue consisted of the physically unfit, the ‘‘conscientious 
‘*eolored 
gentlemen,’’—and rotters. When the Conscription Act of 


objeetors’’ to fighting, a few foreigners, Americans, 


last January came into force, it reaped a very small harvest 
of recruits at Oxford. Those studying theology were per- 
force exempted from military service, but the conscientious 
objectors were not so fortunate. Few of them were granted 
total exemption, while the majority were drafted for non- 
combatant service. One undergraduate of St. John’s College, 
whose parents had recently changed their name from 
‘*Kaufman’”’ to ‘‘Kaye,”’ had taken a prominent part in dis- 
tributing the literature of the No-Conscription Society. 
When he appealed to the local tribunal, created by the Mili- 
tary Service Act, for military exemption, he burst forth into 
a long harangue against the war. The military representa- 
tive, really a ‘“‘nasty sort of fellow,’’ listened quietly until 
he had finished—and then said, ‘‘Well, Mr. ‘Kaye,’ we 
wouldn’t have you even if you wanted to enlist. We shall 
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just turn you over to the civil authorities.”’ Mr. Kaye is 
now serving a term of two months at hard labor. 

Many of the colleges have suffered severely from the cur- 
tailment of fees in spite of their generous endowments. Owing 
to the disturbed conditions even the incomes from their in- 
vestments have been seriously diminished. The university 
has also felt the pinch of poverty. All prizes are now sus- 
pended, and this money is given to the University Chest. 
There is some talk of taking the unprecedented step of giving 
degrees to women for the sake of degree fees. With several 
colleges it is a daily question of how long they will be able to 
hold out. The War Department, however, has rendered them 
considerable assistance by sending young officers and cadets to 
be trained for their military duties. Nearly all of the smaller 
eolleges have billeted from fifty to a hundred soldiers in the 
rooms of their absent undergraduates. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge really present rather the appearance of military camps 
than of classical universities, now that the colleges are full of 
officers and Tommies flood the towns. 

The military instruction is given by army officers connected 
with the Oxford University Officers Training Corps. These 
officers are for the most part former dons who have taken eom- 
missions, and who probably know more of the theory than of 
the practice of military tacties. It certainly looks incongruous 
to see a peaceful man like Mr. Wylie, the local Rhodes Seholar- 
ship secretary, shouting in his deepest stentorian tones to a 
squad of voung officers, ‘‘ Now, when I sav, ‘ Eves Right,’ let 
me hear ’em come around with a elick!’’ This is not to be in- 
terpreted as a criticism of the personnel of the O. T. C., for 
they probably know far more about military matters than does 
the present writer. However, there is a general feeling of sat- 
isfaction over the new regulations that no man shall receive a 
commission who has not been actually in the firing line at the 
front. This has meant the introduction of regular army of- 
fieers at Oxford for training Tommies who are sent here from 
Flanders and from France to become officers. Although it 


lowers the social standard, this rule bids fair to raise the 
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standard of officiency among the second-lieutenants that will 
leave Oxford in the future. 

Needless to say, those Americans who have come up to Ox- 
ford since the war will not have the invaluable experience of 
living the normal Oxford life and of seeing Oxford in its true 
light. An American accustomed to the kaleidoscopic life of 
our universities is apt at first to be exceedingly bored with 
slow, tradition-bound Oxford. In fact I might say that all of us 
except ‘‘those who come from Boston”’ are more or less willing 
to return to America after the first term or two. However. 
unless the newly-arrived is hopelessly prejudiced and obstinate, 
he will soon resign himself to the inevitable, cease to make in- 
novations that Oxford refuses to accept, and search more 
deeply into the good and the bad of Oxford life. As soon as 
he forces himself into this attitude of observation, he finds 
something peculiarly fascinating about Oxford both in its 
academic and in its social life. The Englishman is shy with 
strangers and is hard to approach. Only after long and ecare- 
ful eultivation does one discover the strength of character 
that lies back of that inscrutable mask of indifference. All 
the good traits of human nature are not confined to any one 
race. however. 

3ut the Oxford Englishman has departed and the Oxford 
life has lapsed into a period of stagnation. The dons attempt 
to keep up the academic routine of lectures, tutorial confer- 
ences and final schools, but even Mr. Barker, who contends 
that it is futile to pursue the thread of history to a later date 
than the English Revolution of 1688, finds it difficult at times 


) 


to leave the present war for the more cultural study of 
Aristotle. Socially, Oxford is deader than an American 
hamlet. Those delightful breakfast and afternoon tea parties 
are few and far between. We all have our regular schedule 
of Sunday teas to ‘‘do,’’ but at these one talks only of the 
war. All intercollegiate sports have ceased because of the 
seareity of athletes. The Americans are doing their best to 


keep all sports alive—except ericket. Although a very good 
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game of American football was played on Thanksgiving Day 
by the Americans, English rugby still maintains its hold on 
Oxford. On the river, the Rhodes scholars uphold the old 
traditions by rowing two or three times a week. When the 
second substitute of the second crew of Queen’s College has 
had to become captain of Queen’s first crew, the rowing is 
necessarily of a more or less inferior nature. The rowing 
is merely for form’s sake so that there may be no break in 
Oxford’s historic sport. 

One question is the subject of serious consideration in all 
university circles. What will be the effects of the war on 
Oxford when peace is finally restored in Europe? No doubt 
Oxford will have to confront a serious agitation for a change, 
both in its organization and in its curriculum. From the 
point of view of efficiency Oxford is poorly organized with its 
twenty-three independent colleges which go to make up the 
university. With twenty-three college heads, with twenty- 
three college bursars or treasurers, with twenty-three different 
corps of instructors or tutors, Oxford is far below the standard 
of efficiency it could attain if a closer union could be realized. 
Of course, under the present system all lectures are arranged 
under the supervision of a central university committee. All 
examinations are given by the university and not by the col- 
lezes. If the colleges were brought under a closer direction 
by committees of university standing, a stronger and better 
administration of finances and a more harmonious organiza- 
tion of the staff of instructors would result. Against anv 
kind of central control of the colleges will be brought to bear 
that argument so strong in the English race and especially 
at Oxford—the argument of tradition. Each college has its 
ancient and glorious history, dating in some instances back 
to the middle of the thirteenth century, as with Merton, Uni- 
versity, and Worcester Colleges. Though there has arisen be- 
fore, and more particularly since, the war, a pressing demand 
for more efficient organization throughout the English nation, 
the advocates of such radical changes at Oxford will find 
themselves confronted with a well-nizh hopeless task. Every 
man who has known the old Oxford will oppose every ounce 
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of his strength to any alteration that will break the long line 
of traditions that render Oxford so dear to the more con- 
servative English people. 

There is also a prevalent discussion as to what effect the 
war will have on the courses of study now offered. Of course. 
the greatest school of the university is the classical school, 
Greek and Latin Literature, History, and Philosophy. What- 
ever arguments may be urged against the study of Greek and 
Latin, it must be solemnly borne in mind that these were the 
subjeets in which such men as the elder Pitt, Peel, Gladstone, 
Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward Grey, and many others took high 
honors at Oxford. These statesmen are only a few examples 
of the many who have laid the foundation of these eminently 
practical lines in English and international politics on the 
study of the classics. But just as the Latin and Greek re- 
quirements for those who desire to pursue other lines of study 
than that of the classies have been reduced to a minimum, so 
there is now a movement to abolish even these and institute 
new schools of the more practical scienees,—that is, schools 
that will equip a man for entering directly into commercial 
life. The financial burdens of the present war will fall more 
heavily upon the better classes, from whose families Oxford 
draws her undergraduates. It must be carefully remembered 
that English society is not built upon the democratic basis of 
Ameriea. From the ‘‘gentlemen’’ Oxford draws her under- 
graduates, and it is they who will pay the high taxes that are 
now being laid by Parliament. The sons of these families 
will be forced to enter the active life of the commercial world, 
and they will either demand a course of instruction at Oxford 
that will train them for this new life or go to some other 
university. At the elose of the war there will be a far reach- 
ing demand from all classes of the nation for the best known 
English university to produce men who will be able to lead 
England in her commercial competition with other countries 
that threaten her trade. Here again will rise up the spectre 
of tradition to resist the onslaughts of modern tendencies 
Whether Oxford will be able to withstand successfully the 
agitation for practical instruction, remains to be seen 


SOME INSISTENT NOTES IN CANADIAN VERSE 
By Earu L. BRADSHER 


To the student of national characteristics in literature, 
Canadian verse presents some interesting aspects. The de- 
gree of populousness and its literary reactions, the tyranny 
of seasons, the influence of its political conditions, these and 
other aspects of the commonwealth are refiected in it, and 
when compared with the literature of other countries many 
interesting phenomena of literary growth are revealed. 

Exclusive of Franklin the area of Canada is in slightly 
more than 3,650,000 square miles. The population of this vast 
expanse is slightly in excess of 7,000,000, All of Europe with 


ts hundreds of millions is little larger. The Canadian who 


oks around him sees on every side space, apparently illimita- 
ble, broken at only rare intervals, save in the more populous 
districts, by the virile vanguard of civilization, who in the per- 
son of some hardy Gaul or Saxon is disputing for possession 
of every inch of the ground with the forest, the wild beast, 
and with wilder Arctie storms. Territories wide enough for 
empires with mighty rivers thundering from almost unknown 
nountains vet stretch away in the Northwest, unknown save 
to soldier or trapper. What wonder then that the Canadian 
imagination is obsessed by space, brooding in its verse, as 
might the mind of some poet astronomer, over the tvranny 
and romance of distance. 

Marco Polo and ‘‘ Mandeville’? knew the romance of the 
source of the river, the end of the trail; the Elizabethan mind 
was aflame with its enkindling spirit; but after all they were 
dreaming of a vague somewhere beyond the seas, and not of 
an ever-present, natal fact breathed into life by the pride of 
country. And now in all European literature, save perhaps 
in that of Russia, the note is dead. For reasons yet to be 
touched upon the poetry of the United States shows little of 
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it. Australian verse has it in some measure. But turn to 
almost any Canadian poet and his country 


Stretches one hand the Atlantic’s waves to bar, 
The other—to the setting sun afar— 
Rolis back the wide Pacific towards the morn, 


while, 
Strange floods that northward rave and fall 


sound their vision-enlarging music to his imagination. 

Were the effects of this obsession of space to be found only in 
such patent passages of distance and of direction we might ap- 
ply a literary surveyor’s chain and dismiss it from our minds, 
but it is subtly though powerfully destined to affect the Cana- 
dian mind, to make it a type unto itself. For ages to come, in 
its Northwestern territories at least, vast unoccupied tracts are 
destined to exert their psychological influence in a way that 
unsettled spaces in the United States formerly did in lesser 
measure but have long ceased to do. The death of romance 


is still remote or may never come in Canada with its 


Strange white tracts of the barren zone, 
Immutable, luminous, wild, and lone; 
Spaces enduring through aeons dim. 


Where 


Out in the silence of the mountain passes, 
The heart makes peace and liberty its own— 
The wind that blows across the scented grasses 
Bringing the balm of sleep—comes not alone. 


Beneath the vast illimitable spaces 

Where God has set His jewels in array, 

A man may pitch his tent in desert places, 
Yet know that heaven is not far away. 


In his poem, ‘‘The Future,’’ Matthew Arnold represents 


peace as fleeing the stretches of the river Time as it flows 
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through his own materialistic age with its grime of factory 
and its din of trade. That peace in the absence of the breath- 
ing spaces has fled much of our earth is incontestable, and 
the cries in our literature are hoarse with the strident note of 
reform and confused by a thousand issues that are not of 
art nor of human impulse that endures. The reader of 
Canadian verse, if he can bring to bear a familiarity with 
the literatures of other countries in the nineteenth century, 
must inevitably be struck by its absence of strife, the serenity 
of its utterance. There have been periods in the literature of 
the English language when the serenity was as deep as here, 
but in those days the question ‘‘ Am I my brother’s keeper ?’’ 
had not been answered in the affirmative; a social order which 
no one questioned was established; science and religion had 
not begun their quarrel; and the restlessness of travel had 
not penetrated deep into the life of the nations. But Cana- 
dian verse is contemporaneous with Clough, Arnold, Thom- 
son, Henley, and Watson. 

What then gives it its wonderful serenity? In part it is 
because the pulse of the world’s life does not throb powerfully 
through it by reason of the geographical position of Canada 
Sut in the main it is the silence of the ‘‘illimitable spaces.”’ 
Here men do not sit and hear each other groan. Misery does 
not add to misery. The thousand evils attendant upon over- 
erowding are unknown. Canadian verse has no Robert Bu- 
ehanan with his ‘‘London Poems”’ laying bare the hideous- 
ness of the slums with their women 


Bloated and stain’d in every feature. 


Tragedies enough there are in these vast spaces, but they 
are the tragedies of the elemental strife of man with nature 
and not those more poignant ones of the wreck of souls. We 
may agree with Goethe or Millet or with Tennyson that nature 


‘ 


is ‘‘red in tooth and elaw,’’ but after all nature’s tragedies 


end with the earth. There is no morbidness over them in 
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Canadian verse. ‘Towards realism, at least for a long time 
to come, the Canadian mind will not be bent naturally. 
Emerson represents an inflated citizen going forth from 
an election heated by the friction of the cares of the universe. 
The calm stars look down upon the ephemeral two-legged in- 
sect and say: ‘‘Why so hot, little man?’’ An unidentifiable 


line floats throuzh my mind, 
The undevout astronomer is mad. 


The Canadian mind has seen the stars, and their calm stead- 
fastness is reflected in it. 

When one speaks of a national mind there is great danger 
that a regional type be mistaken for a national one: the Si- 


cilian mind is different from the Piedmontese one, that of 
northern France from the Provencal. Time, government, and 
race has brought this about; but none of these forces have 
tended radically (save in the province of Quebec) to differ- 
entiate the Canadian people. The colossal distances have 
exerted such an influence, but the westward advance has been 
such as to allow little time for regions or provinces to estab- 
lish individual consciousness. That they will do so in the 
future seems improbable, for the geographical and the cli- 

atic features of Canada are such as to discourage intel- 
lectual differentiation. The Rocky Mountains in Canada 
swing much nearer the Pacifie Ocean than is the case in the 
United States, while the climate shows lesser variety than in 
the same greater region in the latter country. That sectional 
consciousness which is making itself felt in the United States 
west of the Rockies will exist, if at all, in lesser measure in 
Canada; and the latter country has no North, no South. Ap- 
parently then, in spite of space, the striking unity of Cana- 
dian literature is not a fact of today merely, when its pro- 
duction is largely the work of the eastern provinces. 

The trend of literary evolution in the United States has 
been different. If any one writer here can be said to be ob- 
sessed by space it is Walt Whitman with his vision of ‘‘these 
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states’’; William Vaughn Moody uses it most thrillingly in 
‘‘An Ode in Time of Hesitation’’; but one looks for it in 
vain in most of the verse of the states. Too many parts of 
the United States have felt, or supposed they felt, their en- 
tity. New England, the North, the South, the Middle West, 
the Pacifie Coast—these regions have apparently at times be- 
lieved themselves divinely inspired to establish not an Ameri- 
can literature but a sectional one. That great American novel, 
perennially prated of, if it ever comes, may be Canadian. 
The westward march of Canadian settlements and the 
firmer establishment of literary interests in the mountainous 
western provinces is bound, however, to bring one change in 
the subject matter of its literature. Much of its handling of 
space is now devoted to the aspect of the prairie region. 
That it will treat unrelieved spaces seems as inevitable as that 
Dutch landscapes should run to the flatness of coast so char- 
acteristic of the art of the Low Countries. ‘‘On the Trail’’ 
is typical in that the trail is over the prairie and not through 


the mountains. 


How vast the world and void! 

No living thing in sight, 

As to the lonely prairie 

Comes down the lonely night. 

But in your heart what freedom— 
What sense of buoyant flight. 


Even the city tree has a vision of elemental depth and breadth, 


unrelieved by lines of elevation. 


Not mine to watch across the free, broad plains 
The whirl of stormy cohorts sweeping fast, 
The level silver lances of great rains 

Blown onward by the blast! 


As a natural corollary to the obsession of space upon the 
Canadian mind comes an abiding love of nature, nature free 
and untramelled, often savage, but always virilizing, which 
fills those spaces. The Canadian lives indeed close to nature, 
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and his verse is filled with the love of her in a measure to be 
found in no other modern literature known to the writer. 

It used to be a theory of one of the most brilliant men in 
the scholarly life of America that Italy was lacking in dra- 
matie literature because the Italian life was in its everyday 
aspects dramatic and intense enough for the Italian not to 
need the artificial stimulus of the stage. The sense of con- 
trast was lacking. There was a feeling of anti-climax in the 
artificial presentation. Canadian verse presents what appears 
to be a striking refutation of this theory. The drama of the 
seasons is played out with more clearness of utterance, with 
more tragic emphasis, here than anywhere else in the world, 
save perhaps in Russia. And yet the seasons find a fullness 
of expression in Canadian literature that is unapproached in 
that of any other country. If one of the fundamental laws 
of drama be the necessity for contrast, perhaps Italian life is 
after all not dramatic, because it is lived on a level, even 
though that level may be so high as to impress an Anglo- 
Saxon, who comes into contact with it only at intervals, that 
it is one of powerful contrast. However it is a contrast of 
Saxon with Latin, a subjective not an objective fact. There 
is no doubt about the contrast in the Canadian seasons, and 
with the exception of summer all of them occur with striking 
fullness in its verse. Winter has found a lesser emphasis than 
the remaining two seasons, but there are those who love it in 
spite of its Arctie rigors and can sing to it: 


Spirit of winter, breathe thou thro’ my song. 
I sing not to upbraid as some have sung, 
Nor lift I up the puny pipes of scorn 

Against the utterance of thine iron tongue. 

I am thy child, 


while Charles Sangster’s ‘‘A Northern Rune”’ expresses an 


even greater joy. 
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Then, hi! for the storm, 

The wintry storm, 

That maketh the stars grow dim; 
Not a nerve shall fail, 

Not a heart shall quail, 

When he rolls his grand old hymn 


As one reads Chaucer and his contemporaries or the 
Elizabethans, one is deeply impressed with their joy at the 
coming of spring. It is true that spring is celebrated in 
modern literatures frequently enough: but that poignant joy 
at its first faint flushes is gone from most literatures. The 
greater development of winter sports, the improvement in the 
preservation and the transmission of foods, the betterment of 
dwellings, the facility of travel, and the cheapening of the 
printed page, are some of the factors which have robbed 
winter of much of its former terror: spring no longer brings 
the sense of enfranchisement that it once had. To the Cana- 
dian, however, the season still offers much of the same keen 
joy that it did to his British forefathers of long ago. The 
confining severity of his winter, its duration, the dramatie 
sharpness and epic fullness of the resurrection all unite to 


} 


make this true. He sings not of simple joy but of rein- 


carnation, 


Make me over, mother April, 

When the sap begins to stir! 

When the flowery hand delivers 

All the mountain-prisoned rivers, 

And thy great heart beats and quivers 
To revive the days that were, 

Make me over, mother April, 

When the sap begins to stir! 


The dramatie intensity of the coming of spring is repre- 
sented in the following: 


For see, as she bends o’er the coffin deep—the frozen valley and 
hill— 

The dead river stirs,—ah, that lingering kiss is making its heart 
to thrill. 
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And then as she closer and closer leans, it slips from its snowy 
shroud, 

Frightened a moment, then rushing away, calling and laughing 
aloud! 


The hill where she rested is all abloom, the wood is green as of 
old, 

And wakened birds are striving to send their songs to the Gates 
of Gold. 


Then comes summer, filled with the feverish toil but little 
heralded in verse. Spring has merged gradually into it. No 
sharp contrast sets it off from the autumn. Autumn comes 
and with it comes the shades, the chill, the drama of death. 
The soul is attuned ‘‘to tender sadness,’’ and the poetic nature 
expresses itself in that dreamy melancholy characteristic of 
the poetry of autumn the world over, rather than in the thrill- 
ing joy of a new birth. If the Anglo-Saxon ‘‘takes his pleas- 
ures sadly’’ he should be peculiarly fitted in Canada to write 
about autumn. And such is the case. Through a pensive, 
Carot-like haze of delicate grace, Archibald Lampman, one 
among many, tells the story in ‘‘September.’’ 


The kingbird and the pensive thrush are fled, 
Children of light, too fearful of the gloom; 

The sun falls low, the secret word is said, 

The mouldering woods grow silent as the tomb; 
Even the fields have lost their sovereign grace, 
The cone-flower and the marguerite; and no more 
Across the river’s shadow-haunted floor, 

The paths of skimming swallows interlace. 


Under ccol elm-trees floats the distant stream, 
Moveless as air; and o’er the vast warm earth 

The fathomless daylight seems to stand and dream, 
A liquid cool elixir—all its girth 

Bound with faint haze, a frail transparency, 

Whose lucid purple barely veils and fills 

The utmost valleys and the thin last hills, 

Nor mars one whit their perfect clarity. 
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From the celebration of the seasons it is but an easy and a 
natural step to the interpretation of nature in her numerous 
other aspects. The spiritual depth and beauty of nature’s 
mystic moods has found no more perfect expression than in 
the last three stanzas of ‘‘Evening,’’ by Charles Sangster. 
‘‘The Potato Harvest,’’ by Charles G. D. Roberts, is a perfect 
Millet in words. The healing sympathy of nature is poetically 
expressed in Bliss Carman’s ‘‘In the Heart of the Hills’’; 
while the primordial passion of man arrayed against her 
savagery has found interpretation of Viking sympathy in the 
poetry of Robert Service. 

The influence of environment upon the Canadian mind is 
shown by the choice of the maple as the national tree, and the 
entire nation is characteristically a tree loving people, a fact 
patent to even the most careless reader. 

Other countries are producing able interpreters of nature. 
One thinks especially of Madison Cawein in the United States, 
but the Canadian verse writers are par excellence the inter- 
preters of nature to our time. Such they seem destined to 
remain: race, occupation, climate, space, and government are 
compelling factors to that end. 

The government under which the Canadian man of letters 
lives exerts an influence upon him which causes some inter- 
esting questions to arise. When one compares the verse of 
the autonomous United States with that of Canada he dis- 
covers some differences that are illuminative of the influence 
of colonialism in literature. That Canada is spiritually and 
not merely politically and physically a part of a great empire 
is evidenced by repeated testimony in her verse. In ‘* Eng- 
land,’’ Wilfred Campbell sings typically 


And we of the newer and vaster West, 
Where the great war banners are furled, 
And commerce hurries her teeming hosts, 
And the cannon are silent along our coast; 
Saxon and Gaul, Canadians claim 

A part in the glory and pride and aim 

Of the Empire that girdles the world. 
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In the ‘‘Reckoning”’’ Theodore Roberts sends a thrilling chal- 
lenge to the foes of the Empire with its refrain of 


For they who battle with England 
Must war with a Mother's sons. 


When one compares the poetry of Canada with the con- 
temporaneous verse of the United States he sees that the 
latter is the more complex, the more tumultuous. The serenity 
of Canadian verse, its apparent unconsciousness of many 
phases of modern life, find no parallel in the literature of 
the other country. The bearings of the geographical posi- 
tion of Canada and her lack of density of population upon 
this has already been touched upon. Her population is, as 
compared with most modern literary nations, save Russia, 
largely living outside of large cities: and such a population 
does not reflect many of the problems that arise through 
clash of mind upon mind. 

But the chief reason for this lack of complexity in Canadian 
verse is that she has many of her problems solved for her in- 
stead of going through the soul stress of recrimination, fail- 
ure, remorse, of blind groping for the light, of adverse power 
that overwhelmns. The despair of no Leopardi, saddest of 
modern poets, glooms her pages; for unlike Italy she has 
never been torn, and dismembered, and trampled in the dust. 
She has no ‘‘City of Dreadful Night.’’ She is not caught in 
the vortex of the scientific agnosticism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and produces no appalling outbursts of religious despair 
such as Clough’s ‘‘ Easter Day.’’ She has no ‘‘ Maryland, My 
Maryland!’’, no ‘‘Massachusetts to Virginia.’’ The high- 
water mark of poetry in the United States within the last 


sé 


twenty years is probably ‘‘An Ode in Time of Hesitation,”’ 
by William Vaughn Moody. The two wars that give a back- 
ground to this with the question of the Philippine policy that 
vitalizes it has had no parellel in the peaceful history of 
Sanada. 

The pride of political entity that expresses itself in other 
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countries, though heard, is heard but feebly in Canada; but 
few countries have struck so insistently the note of civic con- 
sciousness. Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, and Halifax especially 
have received notable tribute. 


Halifax sits on her hills by the sea 
In the might of her pride,— 
Invincible, terrible, beautiful, she 
With a sword by her side. 


One searches the verse of the United States in vain for any 
offering, adequate to their political and commercial magni- 
tude, to her great cities. Civie pride is something to which 
this country has never been so keenly alive as has Canada. 
The greater emphasis upon the life of the nation as a whole 
and the tremendous influx of an ignorant immigration may 
account for the literary divergence, but one feels more in- 
clined to attribute it to a more commercial spirit. 

One can not help wondering what would have been the lit- 
erary effect upon what is now the United States had she, like 
Canada, always remained a part of the British Empire. The 
national consciousness, the desire to show Europe that the 
nation had reached intellectual as well as political manhood. 
seems so all-necessary that it is hard to get beyond this fact. 
National consciousness is such a powerful yet subtle and all 
penetrative thing that it is obviously impossible to say what 
might have been had Fate written history otherwise. 

The Canadian immigrant from the British Isles feels that 
without being disloval to Canada he can still be very loyal to 
the country of his birth. Such a divided allegiance militates 
strongly against a really national literature as surely now as 
in the time when the Normans were geographically of Eng- 
land but spiritually of France. 


Oh, to lie in Scottish earth, 
Lapped in the clods of its kindly soil, 
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of one writer, and 


Come weal, come woe, till lip’s last throe, 
My Highland home shall seem 

An Eden bright in Fancy’s light, 

A heaven in Memory’s dream! 


of another speaks well for the country of their birth, but 
promises less than it should for the literature of their adopted 
one. A great national consciousness may well presage a great 
national literature. Cervantes, Lope de Vega, and Calderon 
were not by mere chance contemporaneous with the world 
power of Spain, and the Invineible Armada had a potent 
function in Elizabethan literature. 

But no careful reader can charge Canadian poetry with lack 
of vigor, with not feeling that a great future is before its coun- 
try, and that such a future will be met in a spirit adequate 
to its magnitude. As a whole its verse impresses one with its 
spirit of youth. Of humor, of sensuousness, of fine worldli- 
ness, of keen psychological insight it has little or none. 
These qualities are alien to the present conditions of Canadi- 


an civilization. But with sanity, with virility, with optimism, 


with the love of nature, and with the romance of space it is 
replete. 








BENJAMIN CONSTANT’S ADOLPHE 


By BENJAMIN M. WoopsBriIDGE 
Io parlo per ver dire. 


France is probably too busy just now making history to 
think of centennials, but her friends will not let them all 
pass unnoticed. The year 1816 saw (the publication of 
Benjamin Constant’s Adolphe, a tiny volume which the 
eritics pronounce epoch-making in the history of French 
fiction. Such keen psychologists as Ste. Beuve, Bourget and 
Anatole France have written prefaces for subsequent edi- 
tions, and there is but one verdict on the author’s talent. 
Constant says in his preface that his sole objeet was to 
‘‘eonvinee two or three friends * * * of the possibility 
of giving a sort of interest to a novel of which the person- 
ages are reduced to two, and the situation always the same.’’ 
We have then a bare thread of plot without scenery or 
incident: the interest is all in character analysis. 

Constant claims to have written the book in a fortnight 
(in 1807); the flawless style is doubtless due to revision, 
while as for the plot, he was merely drawing on an episode 
of his own checkered career. Such was the custom of the 
romanticists, and whatever we may think of their taste, 
possibly future generations will have no more blame for 
those who wash their own linen in public than for those 
who display that of society in general, aecording to the 
wont of our contemporary novelists. The heroine, Ellénore, 
is slightly disguised, but the indiscretions of friends leave 
no doubt that the original of the portrait was Mme de 
Staél. The hero, Adolphe, who tells his own story, or rather 
writes his own confessions, is the man revealed in the 
postumous Journal Intime and the correspondence of Con- 
stant. A contemporary called him the most corrupt of men 
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before he was thirty, and his book, moral as it is, does 
not make for cheerfulness. Here is the situation: 

Adolphe meets Ellénore, a beautiful Polish lady consid- 
erably his senior, who has lived for years as the mistress 
of a French nobleman. In spite of her anomalous position, 
or indeed because of it, she shows the utmost regard for 
the proprieties, brings up her children with exaggerated 
severity, and has won a certain respect from society. 
Adolphe meets her at a moment when, as he says, his heart 
needed love and his vanity success. She leaves everything 
for him, sacrificing position, home, and children. This, to 
be sure, is contrary to his urgent advice, for, when the 
first glow of his passion is past, he begins to reflect with 
misgiving on the inconveniences of a permanent /iaison. 
His love cools as hers becomes more exacting: he is con- 
stantly endeavoring to summon courage to regain his lb- 
erty, but his resolution always fails before her tears. Bitter 
quarrels result, and finally Ellénore, receiving proof that 
Adolphe has sworn to a third person to leave her, dies of 
grief. The last scenes are filled with pathos. At the news 
of her delirium he rushes to her bedside; she shudders at 
the sound of his voice: ‘‘Quel est ce bruit? C’est la voix 
qui m’a fait du mal.’’ The story ends with a letter, written 
after one of their quarrels, which Adolphe finds among 
her papers. It forms a terrible indictment of his conduct. 
‘*Why such violence against me? What is my crime? To 
love you and be incapable of living without you. Through 
what strange pity do you fear to break a tie which galls 
you, while you lacerate the wretched being beside whom 
your pity holds you? Why deny me the sad joy of be- 
lieving you at least generous. Why do you show yourself 
furious and weak? The idea of my sorrow pursues you 
and the spectacle of this grief cannot stop you.”’ 

Why indeed! Adolphe makes no attempt to justify him- 
self; he is satisfied with analyzing his emotions. Ste. Beuve 


says of Constant’s one great passion: ‘‘He believed that he 
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loved Mme de Staél, and he loved only the emotions she 
gave him. He is so worn out that he borrows from others 
the sentiments he no longer feels in himself. His passions 
are quite artificial.’’ The quest of sensations, with no other 
aim than to procure matter for experiment and analysis— 
such was the career of Constant and of his Adolphe. For 
there were many men in Constant; he was endowed to a 
remarkable degree with the faculty which Brandes calls 
‘‘romantic reduplication.”” Perhaps his most permanent 
trait was to pose as a sort of spectator observing himself. 
As a youth he had indulged in a runaway escapade in Eng- 
land, whence he wrote to a friend: ‘‘Ne vous inquiétez 
absolument pas de ma situation: moi, je m’en amuse comme 
si ¢’était celle d’un autre.” And later, recording how he 
had mourned with Mme de Staél for the death of her father: 
‘*Tl vy a en moi deux personnes dont |’une observe |’autre, sa- 
chant fort bien que ces mouvements convulsifs de douleur doi- 
vent passer.’’ Adolphe then is the record of the passionless ob- 
server who had watched Constant’s emotions in his liaison 
with Mme de Staél. Sismondi, after having read the novel, 
wrote: ‘‘It is very possible that formerly he was more in 
love than he paints himself in his book; but when I knew 
him he was precisely Adolphe, and with as little love, not 
less given to rage, not less bitter, not less inelined to 
flatter and then deceive again, through an instinct of kind- 
ness, the woman he had lacerated.’’ Constant had lived his 
novel before he wrote it. 

Born at Lausanne in 1767, he lost his mother in infancy. 
There seems to have been little sympathy between him and 
his father, who, says Sismondi, was just such a parent as 
Adolphe portrays. The boy gave early proof of ability and 
no pains were spared with his education. His correspon- 
dence with Mme de Charriére from 1787 to 1789, which is 
of great biographical interest, reveals a brilliant but dis- 
sipated and mockingly sceptical youth, imbued with the 
ideas of the eighteenth century. In the early years of the 
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Revolution the Duchess of Brunswick made him a gentleman 
in waiting at her court. 

Just such a youth we find at the beginning of Adolphe, 
where the hero sketches with rapid strokes the formative 
influences in his life. He nowhere mentions his mother; 
his father he describes as indulgent but reserved and iron- 
ical. IL found in him, he says, not a censor, but a cold and 
caustic observer, who at first smiled with pity, and then 
eut short our conversation. The son caught the paternal 
irony and quickly developed an indifferent self-sufficiency ; 
he sought eagerly for independence and felt a growing im- 
patience toward any ties, together with a dread of forming 
new ones. Interesting are the father’s ideas of indulgence 
for youthful peceadillos. While himself observing exterior 
proprieties, he was wont to speak lightly of passing liaisons. 
‘His principle was that a young man should carefully 
avoid committing what is ealled a folly, that is to say con- 
racting a lasting engagement with a person not perfectly 
his equal in fortune, birth, and exterior advantages; yet 
it seemed to him that all women, as long as there is no 
question of marrying them, might be taken, then abandoned, 
without seruple; and I have seen him smile with a sort of 
approbation at this parody of a_ well-known epigram: 
‘Cela leur fait si peu de mal et a nous tant de plaisir’.”’ 

The father’s influence was then on the side of convention 
and on obedience to the corrupt maxims of the society of the 
time. But Adolphe, like Constant, was always to balance 
all questions, perhaps without ever reaching a decision. 
Another influence on which Adolphe lays stress was his 
acquaintance with an elderly lady who had trained him 
to think. ‘‘She lived in a chateau near one of our estates, 
dissatisfied and retiring, having no resource but her mind 
and analyzing everything with her mind. * * * TIT had 


contracted in my conversations with her * * * an in- 
surmountable aversion toward all copy-book maxims and 
all dogmatic formulas.’’ In life this lady was Mme de 
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Charriére; the incident is ‘‘arranged’”’ a little, for Constant 
had not found her quite as old as Adolphe would have us 
believe. 

After leaving the University of Gottingen (Constant had 
studied at Erlangen), Adolphe went to the little village of 
D———,, where a German princeling held his court. His 
ironical inditterence and mockery soon made him thoroughly 
detested in this little provincial center. ‘‘I revealed in a 
day all the absurdities I had observed in a month,”’ he 
says, and this part of his story offers interesting compari- 
son with the letters to Mme de Charriéere from the court of 
Brunswick, in which Constant ridicules his hosts without 
merey. We may note in passing an echo from Roussean, 
of whom Constant had been a great admirer in his youth. 
Adolphe declines to justify himself, but cannot refrain from 
saying that ‘‘time is necessary to accustom ourselves to the 
human species, as formed by self-interest, affectation, vanity, 
and fear. The astonishment of early youth at the sight of 
a society so factitious and studied, reveals rather a natural 
heart than a corrupt spirit.” Surely no one but the author 
himself would have thought of crowning either Adolphe 
or Constant with a halo of innocence at any moment of 
their career. 

At the court Adolphe made the acquaintance of the comte 
de P———- and of Ellénore. (The Count, whose character 
is but slightly sketched, is an imaginary personage; Con- 
stant met Mme de Staél in Paris in 1794.) Kindly received 
by the former, he rapidly conceived a passion for his mis- 
tress. She had many prejudices in direct contradiction to 
her own interest and station; she was in constant straggle 
with her destiny; people studied her with curiosity as a 
‘‘bel orage’’: (Schiller called Mme de Staél a ‘‘ whirlwind 
in petticoats’’): in fine Ellénore interested Adolphe psycho- 
logically—she was a conquest worthy of him He kad no 
difficulty in making himself a welcome visitor in the rather 
hundrum ecirele Ellénore could gather about her. A strange 
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change was wrought in him; he had intended to take as 
a cold and impartial observer the measure of her mind and 
character, but he soon found himself fascinated. ‘‘The 
purpose of pleasing her, put a new interest in my life and 
gave me an unaccustomed zest. I attributed to her charm 
this almost magical phenomenon: I should have enjoyed it 
more completely without the engagement which I had con- 
tracted with my own vanity. This vanity was a third party 
between Ellénore and myself. I thought myself as it were 
obliged to attain as quickly as possible the end I had pro- 
posed; I could not then yield without reserve to my im- 
pressions.’’ 

He had believed that he had only to speak to conquer, 
but an unaecustomed reticence tied his tongue. He quite 
lost patience with himself, he says. Then he notes his ef- 
forts to convince himself that his hesitation was based on 
reason, and comments: ‘‘ Almost always, in order to live at 
peace with ourselves, we travesty our impotence and weak- 
ness as calculation and system; thus we satisfy that portion 
of us which is, so to speak, the spectator of the other.”’ 

At last, taking advantage of a short absence of the Count, 
he writes to Ellénore. His long struggle with his own timid- 
ity, his impatience at not having been able to master it 
and the uncertainty of the result, give to his letter a feverish 
excitement that resembles love. And then, carried away 
by his own eloquence, he feels, as he finishes writing, a little 
of the passion he is trying to express. Ellénore answers 
with dignity, gives him good advice, declines to see him 
again before the return of the Count and leaves the village. 
The Count returns first and reports that she has been ealled 
to the bedside of a sick friend. She is a woman dominated 
by feeling, he adds; her spirit, always active, finds a sort of 


repose in devoting itself to others. These words strike the 
key-note of the rest of the story. Adolphe’s passion is at 
first only exasperated and intensified, yet he is always suf- 
ficiently master of himself to analyze his emotions with the 
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utmost precision; he watches and weighs every change, and 
before the return of Ellénore he has resumed his normal 
way of life. 

On learning of her arrival, he at once takes fire anew, 
and while recognizing the irritating stimulus of wounded 
vanity, he declares himself never so much in love. Although 
timid in her presence, he becomes by degrees exacting and 
reproaches her bitterly; at times she is on the point of 
breaking with him, when his disavowals, tears, and threats 
of suicide touch her with compassion. It is interesting to 
note that if Mme Récamier is to be believed, Constant’s 
liaison with Mme de Staél began in a similar way. ‘‘ Elle 
(Mme de Staél) l’aime peu d’abord, mais il fait tant de 
désespoirs et de ménaces de se tuer qu’il triomphe d’elle.’ 
In a few rapid pages Adolphe marks his progressive tri- 
umphs, summarizing long scenes in a line and earefully 
noting the effect on himself and on Ellénore of each new 
concession. By a sort of magic he says, love replaces long 
memories. All other emotions need a past; love creates, 
as if by enchantment, a past which surrounds us. Indeed 
the very concision of his account gives the impression of a 
miniature of an acquaintance of years. 

Adolphe’s interest is in the development of the passion 
after possession. Before the end of the first third of the 
book, he is Ellénore’s accepted lover. He notes eloquently 
the intoxication of the first weeks of gratified desire and 
vanity; even here he does not forget to have a finger on 
his emotional pulse. 

The Count is called away and Adolphe searcely leaves 
his mistress, who cannot endure an absence of two hours. 
At first her solicitude charms him, but it shortly becomes a 
galling chain. In her relations with the Count, Ellénore 
had been to a certain degree in a position of dependence; 
there is perfect equality between her and Adolphe; she 
feels herself rehabilitated by a love free from all ealeulation, 
but the resulting completeness of self-assertion ends by irri- 
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tating her new lover. When, he says, I had returned to her 
earlier than I should have wished, I found her sad or angry: 
I had suffered two hours away from her through the thought 
that she was suffering away from me; I had to suffer two 
hours with her before | could calm her. 

The moment of Adolphe’s departure arrives: at Ellénore’s 
entreaty he writes to his father asking for six month’s de- 
lay. The effort of finding specious reasons for his request 
had convinced him, he declares, that he really desired the 
paternal consent, but on receiving it he immediately per- 
ceives all the trouble he is preparing for himself. He an- 
nounces bluntly enough the success of his letter and their 
first serious quarrel follows. ‘‘Ellénore was wounded by my 
regrets in a matter in which she thought I should have 
shared her joy; 1 was annoyed by the triumph she had won 
over my previous resolutions.”” Before the end of the six 
months Ellénore, against the urgent counsel of her lover, 
leaves the Count’s house. The one relief Adolphe had found 
from her exacting passion was the thought that, after all, 
their relation was not permanent. By constantly renewed 
sacrifice his mistress was loading him with new fetters, and 
his very protests offended her. ‘‘All prudence was hateful 
to her because prudence came from me; she did not eal- 
culate her sacrifices because she was busy making me accept 
them.’’ Accept them he must under pain of wounding her 
mortally. She is more than ever in need of his protection, 
as her break with the Count cost her whatever social posi- 
tion she had won. The varying manner of her acquain- 
tances in showing the change in their attitude is skillfully 
noted. 

Adolphe would fain have consoled his mistress for the 
coldness and insulting familiarity of her old associates. ‘‘I 
am convineed that if I had had real love for Ellénore, I 
could have controlled publie opinion in regard to her and 
myself. So great is the force of true feeling, that when it 
speaks false interpretations and artificial conventions are 
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dumb. * * * I tried indeed; but what power has a reso- 
lution, adopted from a sense of duty, to rekindle a dying 
passion?’’ The lovers feel a dead weight between them. 
We were lavish with our caresses, he says; we spoke con- 
stantly of love, but we spoke of love for fear of speaking 
of anything else. And while he indignantly resented any 
insinuation detrimental to Ellénore, while he was entirely 
submissive to her will, in public he was constantly bursting 
into diatribe against woman’s weaknesses, exactions and the 
despotism of her sorrow. It must not be supposed that 
Adolphe does not condemn himself; he notes at every step 
his scorn for his own weakness, which only prolongs the 
torment of both. I have said Adolphe, but it is rather the 
impersonal observer in him who notes this self-reproach 
as one more interesting phenomenon in the ‘‘ease,’’ and 
then carefully weighs its effect. 

When the six months’ leave expires Adolphe is obliged 
to rejoin his father. His account of his letters to Ellénore 
shows the familiar game of blowing now hot now cold; 
he sought constantly to substitute the word and the tone 
of affection for love; then, thinking of the pain he was 
inflicting he would add a simulacrum of the old passion, 
enough to half deceive without ever satisfying. Ellénore 
soon follows him; his father learns of her arrival and takes 
measures to prevent a renewal of the liaison. Adolphe’s 
chivalry is aroused; he had opposed im his usual half-hearted 
way her coming and they had quarreled bitterly at their 
first meeting, but, seeing her persecuted, he rushes to her 
defence, almost persuading himself that his emotion is deep- 
rooted and sincere. He begs her to leave the country in 
his company, declaring that he cannot be happy without 
her; she is deceived for a moment, but the first words of 
truth shatter all illusion for them both—he is moved by 
pity not love. 

He writes to his father from the frontier; the answer re- 
veals the master of icy and ironical contempt. It quenches 
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the last glow of chivalry in Adolphe, who feels as never be- 
fore that his weakness is a chain and a torment to himself, as 
to his mistress. 

Twice circumstances seem to offer to Ellénore the inde: 
pendent position in which Adolphe had sworn to himself 
to leave her. Her repeated refusal to accept becomes one 
more sacrifice which renews his obligation. He would fain 
resist her decision, but his very effort to protect her becomes 
a new mark of ingratitude. The sudden death of her father 
leaves her an immense, though disputed heritage in Poland. 
She will only consent to claim it if Adolphe accompanies 
her. To avoid further sacrifices on her part he agrees and 
they take up their abode near Warsaw. The familiar scenes 
repeat themselves with aggravations, always carefully ana- 
lyzed in their psychological effeets. Most serious of these 
is the anomalous position of Adolphe, who is aceused of 
deriving pecuniary advantage from his relation with Ellé- 
nore. His own friends dilate on the brilliant future he is 
so fatally compromising. All this irritates him, the more 
as he realizes how futile it would be if he could return 
the affection lavished on him. He has an introduction to 
the French ambassador, who shares his father’s views. and 
cold cynicism. It is he who, despairing of any other means 
of wrenching the young man from his mistress sends her 
a letter in which her lover had given his oath to leave her that 
very day. Then follows the pathetic scene of her death, 
already described, and Adolphe is left to a life of regret for 
his cruelty toward a love so rare. 

As a disciple of Rousseau, Constant throws out a hint 
that the blame is to be cast on society. In the first epilogue, 
a letter supposed to be written by a friend, we read: ‘‘El- 
lénore’s tragedy proves that the most passionate sentiment 
ean not struggle against the established order. Society is 
too strong, it appears under too many forms, it mingles too 
much bitterness with the love that it has not sanctioned; 
* * * Misery then awaits the woman who puts her trust 
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in a sentiment which everything conspires to poison, and 
against which society, when not obliged to respect it as 
legitimate, allies itself with all that is evil in the heart of 
man to discourage all that is good!’’ Curiously enough 
Brandes cites these words as the moral of the story. But 
Brandes has omitted an essential part; Constant’s scalpel 
was a finer instrument, sharply probing the exact effect of 
social taboo. He continues: ‘‘Society favors this inelina- 
tion toward inconstancy and this impatient weariness, dis- 
eases of the soul, which seize us sometimes suddenly in the 
very bosom of intimacy. Outsiders show an amazing zeal 
in tormenting us in the name of morality, and in perse- 
euting us through love of virtue * * *’’ Add to this 
a line from the second epilogue, in which Constant replies 
to his friend, and we get the true perspective. ‘‘Cireum- 
stances are of small importance, character is everything; it 
is in vain that we break with objects and exterior beings, 
we cannot break with ourselves.’’ Adolphe declares in his 
story that if he had really loved Ellénore, he could have 
forced the admiration of society; as it is, the weakness of 
his own character merely sought support from social preju- 
dice which at bottom he despised. Surely this is the mean- 
ing of the influence wrought upon him by Mme de Charriére, 
the aged lady who appears at the beginning of the narrative. 
Constant knew from his own experience that the approval 
of society is not sufficient to make a happy union. His own 
two marriages had brought him vastly less satisfaction than 
his relation to Mme de Staél, stormy as it was. If moral 
we must have, it is to be sought in the author’s preface: 
‘‘T have tried to paint the pain which the suffering they 
cause brings even to arid hearts, together with this illusion 
which makes them believe themselves more frivolous or more 
corrupt than they are.’’ 


I have said that the book marks an epoch in the history 
of French fiction. It is interesting to study as an expres- 
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sion of the romantic mal du siécle. If we compare it with 
the famous monuments of that literature which preceded it, 
we may note some striking differences. In La Nouvelle, 
Héloise aad Werther an unhappy love, forbidden by social 
convention, leads the heroes to that peculiar type of roman- 
tic pessimism—world-weariness, Weltschmerz, mal du siécle, 
noia—every language has its own specific term. In René 
and Obermann we have a study of mal du siécle in itself, 
and the causes are to be sought in the unquenchable thirst 


of the finite reaching out after the infinite, and paralyzing 
the lives of the protagonists. Senancour has diagnosed it 
at the beginning of his book: ‘*The reader wiil see in 
these letters the expression of a man who feels and not of 
a man who works,’’ and René, who has renounced the 
society of men and seems a savage among the savages, de- 
clares himself ‘‘a young man without force and without 
virtue, who finds in himself his torment, and can hardly 
complain but of the suffering he has brought on himself.’’ 
Surely there is a hint of unhappy love; in the Natchez to 
which René originally belonged, we read the tragedy of 
Celuta’s passion tor her stricken husband. Yet in both 
René and Obermann, love appears rather as a hors d’oeuvre 
than as an essential part of the story. In Rousseau and 
Goethe the theme is love, crossed by social law; in Chateau- 
briand and Senancour it is the late and paralyzed form of 
romantie storm and stress. Furthermore in all these novels 
landscape assumes the importance of a character. Its role 
varies, to be sure, but it is always present. In Adolphe we 
hear nothing whatever of landscape; the interest is purely 
psychological and the plot a sort of synthesis of the earlier 
group: the interaction of mal du siécle and the passion of 
love. The nearest parallel is A. de Musset’s Confession 
d’un Enfant du Siécle. Musset indeed does blame society, 
not any particular laws intended to govern the relations 
of the sexes, but the milieu in which men of his generation 
were born. It is interesting to note that Musset’s novel 
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also is founded on personal reminiscences, though his Brig- 
ette has little in common with George Sand. 

More important for the history of fiction are the characters 
and the treatment of love in Adolphe. As for the hero, his 
name has become legion and his shadow is everywhere. We 
must indeed go back to the ‘‘vieilles chansons’’ to find a 


lover who can say: 


Si le roi m’avait donné 
Paris, sa grand’ville, 

Et qu’il me fallat quitte 
L’amour de ma mie, 

Je dirais au roi Henri 
Reprenez votre Paris; 
J’aime mieux ma mie, 6 gué! 
J’aime mieux ma mie!’ 


In most novels preceding Adolphe, the heroine is a voung 
and innocent girl; if marriage did not entirely end her 
problems, at least she entered forthwith into one of life’s 
well-defined compartments. With Adolphe and modern fi 
tion in general, the story begins where the older novelists 
left off. Ellénore has had a bitter experience of life: she 
is at least one of the first of the ‘‘femmes de trente ans’’ 
whom Balzae loved to portray. Far from playing the role 
of Iphigenia at Aulis, she is a Clytemnestra, the dominant 
figure in the story. She has a will and character of her 
own; her psychology is to be studied on a par with that of 
the hero, not as that of a child. Doubtless Ellénore owes 
much of the strength of her character to her original. Mme 
de Staél had amply proved, by her long struggle with Na- 
poleon and by her intellectual achievement, her right to 
more consideration than was usually accorded to women 


as protagonists in the world drama. 








BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON IRWIN RUSSELL 
By ALFRED ALLAN KERN 


The case for Irwin Russell can be stated briefly and clearly 
—he put the Southern negro into Southern literature. The 
negro had appeared incidentally in American literature be- 
fore 1870 (as, for instance, in Cooper’s The Spy, Poe’s The 
Gold Bug, and Simms’s Yemassee) but Russell was the first to 
make him not merely the leading but the sole character. It 
is thus Russell’s distinction to have discovered both a new 
literary form—the negro dialect poem—and also a new 
literary field—the negro—that has since become the most 
widely cultivated of all the fields in Southern literature. Not 
only so, but in revealing this hitherto unworked ground he 
turned the attention of Southern writers to Southern subjects 
and caused their writings to take on a truer and more dis- 
tinctive note. He was a pioneer in the Romantic Revival, 
which has caused Southern literature since 1870 to reflect the 
life of the people who produce it. 

Our appreciation of personal recollections concerning lit- 
erary men, like our appreciation of the virtues of our friends, 
too often begins with the death of those who possess them. 
So only one personal account of Russell has appeared in 
print—that of Mr. C. C. Marble in The Critic for October 
27 and November 3, 1888. Another sketch which deserves to 
rank with the above is that of Mrs. Maggie Williams Mus- 
grove of Port Gibson, Mississippi, which appeared in the New 
Orleans Picayune for June 2, 1907. In this article Mrs. Mus- 
grove has related certain facts concerning Russell’s life which 
she had gathered from those who knew him personally. The 
Critic for 1888 is out of print, and it is greatly to be regretted 
that so interesting and so valuable an article as Mrs. Mus- 
grove’s should have been published in so inaccessible a source. 
Russell’s acquaintance was limited to begin with, and of those 
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who really knew him but few remain. It is therefore all the 
more needful that the direct evidence of these friends be care- 
fully collected and preserved in a permanent form. This, then, 
is my excuse, if any be needed, for recording here these frag- 
mentary but hitherto unrecorded incidents in the short and 
simple annals of Irwin Russell, the poet-laureate of Mississippi. 
For these memoirs I am indebted to Mrs. Musgrove and to 
Professor R. S. Ricketts of Millsaps College, both of whom 
have repeatedly, and always graciously. ransacked their mem- 
ories and those of their friends in order to furnish forth my 
sketch. 

Russell’s waywardness tended to make his friends and his 
family reticent in regard to his personal life, and this re- 
ticence has made the collection of details in regard to him an 
increasingly difficult task. From the point of view of the 
present generation, who know him only through his works, the 
poet’s friends too often seem to have disregarded the light of 
his genius and to have seen only the medium through which 
and only the flaws in it, at that! There was in 





it shone 
Irwin Russell’s character much that was lovable—a gentle- 
ness, a patience, a sympathy, and a courage that won for him 
the love and respect of all who knew him. The good in his 
character far outweighed the evil; indeed, there was no evil 
in the true sense, but merely weakness. There burned a 
truer light of God in him, in his checkered, struggling, failing 
career, than goes on to prompt the low-pulsed, forthright 
eraftsman’s character of many of us who are deemed emi- 
nently respectable. 

By way of introduction to Russell's boyhood days, let me 
quote a personal letter from one of his playmates that gives 
an intimate picture of the poet in his earlier years. 


I knew him well. He was intimate with my family and enjoyed 
many meals with us. We were delighted to have him with us, for 
he would tell us that he enjoyed well-cooked, substantial food far 
more than the conventional invalid meals which were prepared 
for his mother and which they were also served with. The raising 
or bringing up of Irwin was due to an invalid mother; she was 
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well educated, gentle, and devoted, but not strong enough to care 
for her children as they should be cared for. In fact, Irwin, being 
very delicate, was almost brought up as a girl—not a sissy one— 
and seldom allowed to run with other boys. The very confinement 
that he got was fraught with many ills in later days, for as he 
reached manhood he broke through parental restraint and rode 
the pace that kills. 

His mother, being an invalid, did not take much active part in 
society or other matters, but remained closely at home; living 
a secluded life, she naturally retained her children by her and 
to some extent taught them their lessons. For the exercise com- 
mon to all schools they were restricted to the back yard, and in 
inclement weather to the house. Irwin grew up stoop-shouldered, 
and his breastbone was considerably depressed by his leaning over 
in his studies and lack of development. Fragile by birth, the boy 
grew up as a hothouse plant, and his lungs did not know the value 
of pure air inhaled by exercise Mrs. Russell's ailments called 
for dainty food, and substantial meals were a rarity. When Irwin 
was invited out to a friendly meal it did one good to see how he 
enjoyed it and would thank you over and over again for the 
pleasure given him. . . Once a week he was wont to take a 
late dinner with us, and we were chided by his father in a friendly 
manner for “putting Irwin against home food.” 

He would bring his productions with him and read to us the 
lines and laugh and enjoy the drolleries and fun as much as we 
did. He would tell us who the characters were, and our knowl- 
edge of the negroes mimicked made us appreciate the pieces. The 


story, “Business in Mississippi’, was founded on a fact, the real 
‘““‘Marse John” being Mr. John Burnet, a merchant of Port Gibson, 
The transaction of the fraudulent bale of cotton actually hap- 
pened. This I know to be so. Irwin was also gifted in drawing, 
and he would bring with him choice bits of local hits that we 
heartily enjoyed. I recall that his father gave him a nice desk, 
and he insisted on my coming to see it; when I did so, he went 
over its advantages and then rapped it with his knuckles and said, 
“It is full of inspiration.” 

His eyesight was poor and from childhood he wore glasses, and 
with the constant shrinking of one pupil he had great trouble in 
keeping them properly fitted. This ailing kept him to some extent 
from outdoor exercises, such as hunting, fishing, and swimming. 
Russell was also a person of strong likes and dislikes, and when 
in his cups could use some vitriolic expressions that amazed one, 
especially the one who excited his ire. 





—— 
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Mrs. Russell’s pet name for him was ‘‘Irmie’’. As we have 
seen, she kept him very close at home, preferring to let the 
other children come and play with Irwin and his brother, 
William, than to let them go out to play with the other chil- 
dren. William once rebelled against the closeness of his con- 
finement and declared his intention of running away, and all 
readers of Russell know that on several occasions Irwin put 
William’s declaration into effect. He and his chum, Austin 
Wharton, once ran off to Texas, where they became stranded ; 
when Dr. Russell heard of their plight, he came to their relief 
and brought them home. Tradition has it that it was upon 
this trip he began to drink, though it must be confessed that 
there are conflicting reports with regard to this point, some 
of his friends even going so far as to say that they have never 
known him to be under the influence of intoxicants. It has 
been stated that his father treated his lapses from sobriety 
rather sternly, but that his mother, after the fashion of moth- 
ers the world over, endeavored to shield him from his father’s 
anger. On one occasion Russell, after a period of dissipation 
which lasted three months, was afraid to return home and 
went to the home of a Dr. Thomas, a physician in Port 
Gibson 

Perhaps the most famous exploit of Irwin’s boyhood days 
was the visit which he indueed Dr. Mary Walker to make to 
Port Gibson—a feat which is worthy to rank with the best of 
Huckleberry Finn’s or the more recent ones of Booth Tark- 
ington’s Penrod. Russell and Wharton, having heard a great 
deal about the famous Dr. Mary Walker who had attracted 
nation-wide attention by her advocacy of masculine attire for 
women, were anxious to see her and wrote to her in Washing- 
ton, saying that if she would come to Port Gibson and go to the 
Briscoe home she would learn something to her advantage. 
To her account of Dr. Mary’s arrival published in the 
Picayune, Mrs. Musgrove has added the following details. 
She was greeted at the train by Russell with quite a following 
of small boys and a crowd of pickaninnies, one of whom had 
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a drum. Followed by this queer procession, herself by far 
the oddest looking member of it, she made her way to the 
appointed house, only to find the occupants thereof entirely 
ignorant of her coming. Her attire on this particular ocea- 
sion consisted of wide trousers, a Prince Albert coat, over 
which was a woman’s brown coat, and a woman’s brown hat 
with flowers on it. She threatened to sue the parents of the 
two boys, and they therefore agreed to pay her traveling ex- 
penses and something additional for the annoyance to which 
she had been subjected—her physical discomfort and mental 
anguish, as the law has it. 

Russell’s shyness and occasional moodiness caused him to 
be suspected of drinking more heavily than was really the 
case, and may also have been the ground for the belief, held 
by some, that he was a sceptic—a belief that his poetry shows 
to have been utterly false. The author of ‘‘An Exchange,”’ 
‘“‘The Cemetery,’’ and ‘‘Going’’ needs no defense on the 
score of scepticism. Reverend E. H. Mounger, who was his 
pastor in Port Gibson in 1878, writes me as follows: 


He was fond of going to church when the preacher had some- 
thing interesting or striking to say, and only then, I think. You 
might conclude from this that he did not go very often. I re- 
member that the presiding elder, Dr. Featherstun. had preached 
in the Methodist church, and Irwie Russell was particularly pleased 
with one saying of his on the necessity of a change of heart 
or nature: ‘“‘You paint a crow white and he’ll pull up corn.” 
Russell admired it and commented on it as sensible and graphic. 


Like Minister D—— in ‘‘The Purloined Letter’’ Russell 
was not only a poet but also a mathematician—a most excel- 
lent combination according to Poe. Mr. Marble has described 
Russell’s invention of a method of ascertaining the latitude 
from observations of the sun’s altitude and deviation from 
the meridian, as an illustration of his unusual skill in mathe- 
maties. The following incident also testifies to his mathe- 
matieal skill. During the session of 1871-72 Professor R. S. 
Ricketts was Principal of the Port Gibson Academy; a friend 
who was interested in mathematics brought him the following 
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problem for solution. A tree one hundred feet high is grow- 
ing on the bank of a stream two hundred feet wide; a storm 
breaks the tree in two in such a way that the broken portion 
extends across the stream at right angles to its course and 
points directly at the water line of the opposite bank; its tip 
is also twenty feet above the surface of the water. The prob- 
lem is to find how far above the water line the break in the 
tree occurred. 

Professor Rickeits’ solution was rather intricate, and be- 
lieving that a simpler method could be found and having 
heard that Russell, who lived nearby, was proficient in mathe- 
matics, he submitted the problem to him. His belief was well- 
founded, for on the next day he received from Russell a cor- 
rect solution of the problem by a simpler method than he had 
employed. The details of his solution have unfortunately 
been lost, but it is probable that he used cubic equations, re- 
solving them by Horner’s method, which gives the answer 
as 30.47 feet. 

In one of his letters Russell gives with much enthusiasm a 
scheme which he had formed for writing a negro novel, which. 
however, he did not live to put into execution. He did, 
nevertheless, write a play in negro dialect, which, as it was 
written to order for a New York house, might have had a 
metropolitan production had not unforseen circumstances in- 
terfered. He had finished the play and had decided to give 
it a trial in Port Gibson before sending it to New York. Ac- 
cordingly arrangements were made for its amateur produc- 
tion, and the author’s acquaintances were cast for the various 
roles and their lines copied off and given them. Among the 
actors were Messrs. R. W. Magruder and Charles Shreve, 
Misses Lillie Mason, Ella B. Williams, and Sallie Williams 
The mother of Miss Sallie Williams objected to her daughter’s 
playing the role of a negress and being blacked up to look the 
part, but finally gave her consent. 

The play had progressed as far as rehearsals, at which 
Russell had much difficulty in keeping his false teeth in place 
and was frequently forced to ‘‘click’’ them back into position, 
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greatly to the amusement of some of the actors, when the 
yellow fever epidemic of 1878 swept through Port Gibson 
Reed, Carroll, and others had not then drawn the fangs of 
this yellow peril, and its appearance was the signal for an 
immediate flight. In the resulting confusion all lines of the 
play were lost, and the only trace that I have been able to 
find is Mrs. F. C. Englesing’s (Miss Sallie Williams’) state- 
ment that all she remembers of the play and her part therein 
is that, in order to bring about an interruption at a certain 
point, she had to rush in waving a head handkerchief and 
shouting, ‘* The cows are in the gvarden and have et up all the 
‘mattuses,’’—a line upon which it would be unsafe to pre- 
dict any extended dramatic career for its author. 

Upon the outbreak of the fever all the inhabitants of Port 
Gibson who could afford to do so, promptly ‘‘refugeed,’” but 
[Irwin and Dr. Russell stayed in the town to nurse the sick. 
In his letters of this period Russell gives a vivid account of 
what his father and he endured. ‘‘ All of us are well worn 
out, nursing; yet we cannot nurse the sick properly, there 
are sO many of them, and many die for want of attention. 
It is horrible here, you cannot conceive how horrible. Of al! 
who have died here, not one has had any sort of funeral 
Rich or poor, there is no difference. As soon as the breath 
leaves them, they are boxed up in pine coffins and buried 
without the least ceremony of any kind, and nobody to follow 
them to the grave.’’ ‘‘Four days ago, I, for the first time 
in a month, sat down to a regularly cooked and served meal. 
* * * Happily the epidemic is nearly over in the town for 
want of material. Between six hundred and seven hundred 
people (out of sixteen hundred) remained in town to face 
the fever. Out of these there have been five hundred and 
seventy eases and one hundred and eighteen deaths up to 
this date. I will not attempt to give you an idea of the awful 
horrors I have seen, among which I have lived for the past 
five or six weeks.’’ 

The recent discovery of the list of dead which Russell and 
J. S. Mason, Jr., compiled on September 28, 1878, fortunately 
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enables us to check the statistics just quoted. According to 
this list there had been 570 cases and 112 deaths (60 white, 52 
colored). When the fever had run its course there had been 
about 350 deaths in the town and county. 

The material which he worked into his poem ‘‘ Along the 
Line,’’ he got at first hand. 


The air got full o’ the fever; grass growed up in the street. 

Travel the town all over, and never a man you’d meet, 

‘Cept, maybe, some feller a-runnin’, who'd say, as he passed 
you by, 

“I’m tryin’ to find the doctor,” or ‘“‘Billy is bound to die.’’ 

When folks went under—they might be the very best in the 
land— 

We throwed ’em into a white-pine box and drayed ’em out offhand 

To wait their turn to be planted, without a word or a prayer— 

There wa’n’t no chance and there wa’nt no time for prayin’ or 


preachin’ there. 


Evidence, however, that Russell was better than his own 
words is given by Dr. Mounger, who worked side by side with 
Russell during the epidemie and who bears testimony to Rus- 
sell’s heroism during this period. ‘*‘When the fever spread 
in the county and there was an entire lack of physicians and 
nurses in some sections. he went out * * * and made himself 
most useful. He eared for and nursed those who had the 
fever, and when they died, he assisted in digging graves. for 
there were few to do such work, and in one instance which I 
heard of, as there was no minister in reach, he read the burial 
service of the church and committed the dead man to the 
grave. He did everything that he could or that any one 
could, was most sympathetic and helpful, and self-sacrificing 
to the largest degree.’ 

The following incident, which has until now remained un- 
published, confirms both the description of the epidemic which 
Russell gives in his letters and Dr. Mounger’s account of Rus- 
sell’s work at that time. A woman living outside the town 
in one day lost her entire family, consisting of her husband 
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and her two children. No one dared go near her home tv 
help her except Russell, and they two alone were forced to diz 
the three graves and bury the dead. Another incident which, 
though not related to the fever epidemic, illustrates better 
than anything else could, Russell’s sympathy and tenderness 
is told in the following quotation from a personal letter which 
I have just received: ‘‘One of Dr. Russell’s patients lost her 
little baby only a few hours old, and asked Dr. Russell to 
allow her to keep the little body by her side over night, as 
she could not bear to think of its being alone. Dr. Russell 
refused. He happened to mention her request at his supper 
table. Irwin at once arose, went to the house, and after 
sending word to the mother not to worry, that he would take 
eare of the baby for her, sat beside it all night.’’ It is not 
strange that he made friends everywhere he went. 

It was during the epidemic of 1878 that he ‘‘read for the 
first time Shelley’s ‘Peter Bell,’ in which oceurs what he 
declared to be an absolutely accurate description of the effects 
of yellow fever: 

“Came a spasm 
And wrenched his gnashing teeth asunder; 
Like one who sees a strange phantasm 
He lay,—there was a silent chasm 
Between his upper jaw and under. 


“And yellow death lay on his face; 
And a fixed smile that was not human 
Told . . . that he was gone. 


This he never tired of repeating. The ghastly picture seemed 
to have a fascination for him, and profoundly influenced the 
subsequent year or so of his life. He could not eseape wholly 
from the awful scenes through which he had passed, by which 
he had lost many dear friends, including the one on whom his 
affections were fixed and his happiness depended.’’ * 

Local tradition has added somewhat to Mr. Marble’s state- 


*C. C. Marble, The Critic, November 3, 1888. 
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ment in regard to Russell’s sweetheart. According to this 
source of information, his sweetheart was a Miss Dora Donald. 
Russell met her while she was visiting in Port Gibson and fell 
deeply in love with her. But Miss Donald was poor and 
somewhat below his station in life, and the Russells thought 
that she was scarcely good enough for him and therefore broke 
off the match. He was true to her memory and never loved 
any one else. 

Slight as are these notes, if they serve no other purpose than 
to eall renewed attention to this other Lycidas who perished 
ere his prime, I shall not have recorded them in vain. That 
Russell is comparatively unknown and his influence upon 
Southern literature unrecognized, is more to our discredit 
than to his. ‘‘To travel hopefully is better than to arrive,’’ 
as Stevenson says; and in the following sentences from ‘‘ Aes 
Triplex’’ he expresses perfectly the significance of the broken 
are of Russell’s life and work: ‘‘It is not only in finished 
undertakings that we ought to honour useful labour. A spirit 
goes out of the man who means execution, which outlives the 
most untimely ending. All who have meant good work with 
their whole hearts, have done good work, although they may 
die before they have the time to sign it. Every heart that 
has beat strong and cheerfully has left a hopeful impulse 
behind it in the world, and bettered the tradition of mankind.’’ 








THE SONNET IN TEXAS LITERATURE 
By Davis Foute EAGLETON 


The sonnet is a poetic form of conscious literary art more 
disposed to the reflective than to the song type of the lyric. 
It had its beginnings probably in Sicily as early as the twelfth 
century, having been evolved from an Arabie or an old Greek 
form. Spreading rapidly over western and northern Europe, 
it was introduced into England in the middle of the sixteenth 
century. It belongs to the poetry of culture. In structure 
and composition it has its definite features: a stanza of four- 
teen lines, combined by a single sentiment and definite rhyme 
scheme. Generally speaking, the sentiment is presented from 
two points of view: first, in the guise of a figure, image, or 
parallel, which is designated as the octette; then in a resolu- 
tion or application. 

There are three well defined forms of structure. The 
Italian is divided into octette and sestette, of decasvllabic 
lambies, having four differing vowel sounds, with the pre- 
vailing rhyme scheme: abba, abba, ed, ed, ed. Petrarch, 
Wordsworth, and Milton furnish zood examples. The 
Shakespearian sonnet, the expression of the romanticism of 
the Elizabethan périod, is divided into three quatrains, with 
a closing couplet. instead of octette and sestette. The rhyme 
scheme is usually abab, ceded, efef, gg. Spenser and Shakes- 
peare, with many later poets, used it extensively. The third 
is the recent or modern sonnet, which is a variant of the other 
two, and is designed to represent the undulations of life ex- 
periences, as it were, or the rise and fall of the sea billow, 
or the alternation of day and night, or of summer and winter. 
The sentiment and verse rise together in the first division, and 
recede together in the second. The later poets furnish abund- 
ant examples. 


Theodore Watts, in a ‘‘metrical lesson by the sea-shore,”’ 
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has given us an excellent interpretation of this form of art 
verse : 


You silvery billows breaking on the beach, 

Fall back in foam beneath the star-shine clear, 
The while my rhymes are murmuring in your ear, 

A restless roar like that the billows teach; 

For on these sonnet waves my soul would reach 
From its own depths, and rest within you, dear. 
As through the billowy voice a yearning here 

Great Nature strives to find a human speech. 

A sonnet is a wave of melody: 
From heaving waters of the impassioned soul 
A billow of tidal music one and whole 

Flows in the ‘‘octave’’; then, returning free, 
Its ebbing surges in the ‘“‘sestette’’ roll 

Back to the deeps of life’s tempestuous sea. 


Rossetti also attempts a metrical definition: 


A sonnet is a moment's monument,— 

Memorial from the soul’s eternity 

To one dead, deathless hour. Look that it be, 
Whether for lustral light or dire portent, 
Of its own arduous fulness reverent; 

Carve it in ivory or in ebony, 

As Day or Night may rule; and let Time see 
Its flowery crest impearled and orient. 
A sonnet is a coin: its face reveals 

The Soul,—its converse, to what Power ’tis due— 
Whether for tribute to the august appeals 

Of Life or power in Love's high retinue, 
It serve; or, ‘mid the dark wharf’s cavernous breath, 
In Charon’s palm it pay the toll to death. 


The sonnet as a lyrical expression is suggestive of ‘‘emo- 
tional reflection, or a forceful silence, or a dignified gravity, 
or a repressed sadness, or the compression of finality, or the 
changeless impression of frozen purity.’” On the other hand 
it rebukes ebullition, exuberance, frivolity, fickleness, im- 
purity. It is usually subjective: a mirror from which are 
reflected the lights and shadows playing upon the soul of the 
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poet. Held at angles, it may throw back only a partial re- 
flection, but it is never grotesque. No suggestion of caricature 
ean depreciate the sonnet as a work of art; nor can it be imi- 
tated. The sonnet must be original or nothing. It is ill- 
suited to light humor. From the lighter fancies of the human 
heart the sonnet turns away. Depth, power, life, belong unto 
it. One reads it, absorbs it, and is strengthened. 

With these considerations before us, we may readily dis- 
cern the aptitude of this poetic gem to the soul of the Texas 
poet. He is by environment and temperament not a vision- 
ary. The dreamer can not use this pitiless revealer of the 
human heart. It says what it says, and stops,—no falsity, 
no illusion, no misgiving. Not these for the sonnet. It is a 
sunbeam, or a lightning flash, coneentrated for a moment 
upon an emotion; but it is not a moving panorama,—rather 
a momentary illumination of a thought, purpose, or effect,— 
and its work is done. 

Take the sonnets of John P. Sjolander, whose nimble Pe- 
gasus, years agone, winged its flight from distant Sweden to 
the coast country of this state. Like all true artists he buries 
himself in his work and gives it all to the reader. What 
completer picture of human happiness ean be found than in 
this that he addresses ‘‘To One Beloved’’? 


’Tis here beside our own fireside clime 
With thee, my love, that life is full of bliss. 
I find here all that, away, I miss— 
Forbearance with my faults, a faith sublime, 
A love so true that change it cannot time, 
A love as pure as Heaven’s great love is; 
A foretaste of the other life in this; 
And childish voices in a merry chime, 
Wee little forms that round my knees do gather; 
Fond little arms, close clinging in caress,— 
My love, my love! No,—guardian angel, rather,— 
My priceless gift from God—thou art no less— 
Cling close and guide the husband and the father, 
Is all I ask, my sun of happiness! 
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We find Mr. Sjolander sufficiently modernized to be called a 
romanticist, free in his license with words, as, in ‘‘fireside 
clime’’; in his transpositions, as, in the line, ‘‘A love so true 
that change it cannot time’’; and in his nervous abruptness, 
and his ready use of parallelism and of feminine rhyme. The 
sentiment of domestic contentment is rightly based on a per- 
feet accord of the elements that go to make up a household; 
first stated, then expanded by analysis into component parts; 
increasing in intensity of feeling, until the climax, couched 
as a prayer and a benediction, is presented in the closing 
couplet. A simple Saxon diction is the medium, a musical 
cadence the flavor. The process of thought assimilation is 
expedited by a rapid but easy movement without a percepti- 
ble pause. 

An irresistible charm invests the whole picture, for, as 
much as the poet is wedded to his style, it is the eddy-like 
current, rather than the rushing torrent, that pleases the 
reader. This is, indeed, characteristic of all that Mr. Sjol- 
ander has given to the public. It is not permitted to many 
to write good sonnets. But one may say of our Swedish poet, 
in a paraphrase of Pope, ‘‘He writes in sonnets, because the 
sonnets come,’’—not, indeed, often, but sure in their essence 
when they do appear. 

Let us turn to the Sherman favorite, Mrs. Minnie Morris 
Jouvenat and her Wing-Shadows of Fancy, a dainty little 
booklet that is the rendezvous of many a capricious, elfin 
fancy. Under the suggestive title of ‘‘Rest,’’ she invites u: 


Come, rest with me; the tireless days go on 
And the fierce tropics of a busy life as yet 
Abate not of their fury:—come, forget 

Awhile the fevered hopes, so often known 

Like fleeting stars, to vanish one by one; 
And calm the leaping pulse, the foaming brain, 
Within the haven where I dwell alone. 
Oh, nevermore to me shall come the pain 
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Of unexpected grief; nor ecstasy 
Of joy, which verges pain. Apart from these, 
Cool shadows,—sorrow-born, but yielding peace— 
Surround me: I hold within my memory 
In waveless calm, the sorrow and the bliss 
Of sainted days:—Oh, then, come, rest with me. 


One can well imagine as he follows her leadings through 
the threadings of the busy life of today that the shades of the 
Elizabethan sonneteers have returned, that old Wyatt and 
Surrey and Shakespeare and Milton have been resuscitated ; 
and yet no Elizabethan could have written these lines. There 
is the breath of wild nature, the longing and weariness of the 
tumultous life, the anxiety, the fever, the ‘‘foaming brain.”’ 
It is all here, just as she found it, and she tells it truthfully. 
No, she does not tell it, she limns a picture true to life, and 
so suggestive in its outlines that the reader does not question 
its sincerity,—merely accepts its reality. Illusive it may be 
in its charm and in its effect. But how does she do it? She 
surely does not try, there is no suggestion of effort. Only 
those that Nature has fitted for the task can write the sonnet, 
and these do but little of it. 

Her theme is the satisfaction in rest after weariness: it ap- 


peals to all alike, ‘‘sorrow-born, but yielding peace.’’ At 
times her rhyme scheme is irregular. Sometimes she fails of 
her fourteen lines. Indeed, her favorite form is the twelve- 
line stanza, with certain sonnet features. She cares little for 
the climax and often dispenses with the final couplet. Dis- 
regarding the time-honored division into octave and sestette, 
she refuses to follow the Elizabethan romanticist in his quat- 
rains and couplets. Yet her effects are none the less assured. 
Structural difficulties disappear before the mareh of her 
iambies. The quiet repose of the concluding bar, ‘‘Oh, then, 
come, rest with me,’’ sufficiently atones for the reckless pas- 
sage over the storm-tossed surface of life experience. And 
her companion, at length, finds herself, or himself, reposing 
‘‘in waveless calm.”’ 


eeeEEE——eee 
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Mrs. Jouvenat, in response to external conditions, exhibits 
the same indifference to the edict of the masters who attempt 
to foree their followers by rule and custom. She passes with 
facile grace into the iambic tetrameter with regular successive 
rhyme; as in ‘‘Not to Be’’; or, into substituted feet, with 
alternate rhyme; as in ‘‘ Mignonette,’’—in all eases following 
the unconscious ramblings of her subject and her fancy. One 
must know the poet, with her gracious hospitality and gentle 
spirit, to appreciate the personal equation that is present in 
all her writings. 

It is not often that the eminent jurist has the time or the 
inclination to indulge his poetic muse. But Judge William 


McCarty Peck, a native of Indiana, and an adopted son of 
Texas for forty years, is a notable exception. In his little 
souvenir brochure, entitled Poems, he has touched his harp 
and brought forth to appreciative ears the bold, the pictur- 
esque, the soothing, and the worshipful,—in ballad verse, son- 
net, and ode. We may note two sonnet selections. The first, 
‘*The Garden of the Gods,’’ is regular in structure and re- 
sponsive in its nature effect. 


Alone I stood beneath cathedral towers— 
Not made with hands—that seemed to pierce the sky; 
Embattled shafts that jeer at and defy 
The hand of time, the elemental powers— 
Grim sentinels that watch the eternal hours 
In silent blindness as each age rolls by, 
Yet mark the fleeting moments as they fly. 
O Earth, thou bringest us thy star-like flowers; 
And hast thou reared these mountains crowned with snow 
To pillar Heaven’s vault with thy great might? 
Whose hand with matchless cunning did bestow 
On Nature’s sculpture perfect form and light 
In mockery of life? Alone can know 
The One who dwells above these gods in Right. 


Awe and admiration dominate the reader’s thoughts as if 
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he were standing in the very presence of these ‘‘cuthedral 
towers’’ that pierce the sky, ‘‘grim sentinels that watch the 
eternal hours in silent blindness.’’ Can you resolve the 
paradox ? 

Again, in ‘‘ Midnight on the Plains,’’ we have the solemn, 
worshipful sentiment, subdued by a spirit of gentle adoration. 


Adown the midnight skies in solemn march 

The constellations crowd the Western Gate, 
The zenith far beyond. The fiery hosts 

Now speak to earth in nature’s breathless words,— 
Those patient suns that shone on mountain top 

And plain when first creation’s morn with light 
All fresh and new, warmed this revolving globe. 

From out the bosom of the bending heavens 
We seem to hear a harp invisible. 

Doth Lyra’s chords, touched by celestial hands, 
Enthrall the soul with music of the spheres? 

The solemn hours with the midnight stars 
Upon the silent plains may fill the mind 

With thoughts that reach beyond this world. 


Only those who have experienced the peculiar sensation of 
being alone on the western plains at night, with nature aroun. 
and God overhead, while constellations crowd the Western 
Gate, can understand the ery of this poet-soul. There is no 
other feeling like unto it. Lost in the sense of sublimity, 
forgetful of rhyme schemes and casual articulations, the 
singer pours out his feelings in ‘‘thoughts that reach beyond 
this world.”’ 

With no less satisfaction do we turn to the genial musician- 
poet, Ernest Powell of Marshall, who reads into all life the 
purity, the gentleness of a child. ‘‘A little child shall lead 
them,’’ said the Master; and so, in his innocence and purity 
does this child-spirit lead the soul of his reader. From his 
volume of published verse, entitled Poems, we select the pre- 
lude, which he styles ‘‘My Poem”’ 
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If there is naught in anything I write, 
Of truth or joy or hope beyond the grave, 
Then let it sink, all sink, beneath time’s wave 
And from men’s eyes be hurled out of sight; 
But if, like knights of old in armor bright, 
My thoughts go forth to comfort and to save, 
To shield the weak from harm, to cheer the brave 
Then let them live and gather strength and might. 
The fate of what I sing I know is just 
Whate’er that be, whate’er that fate may be; 
And so I am content, for life is sweet, 
And so I sing because I must—I must; 
When beauty takes my hand and walks with me, 
My heart must either sing or cease to beat. 


When was ever such ‘‘sweet content’’ compressed into so 


» 


small a space? ‘*Because I must’’ breathes out the beauty 
of joy and the joy of beauty. His rhyme scheme fails at but 
one point, and that to his advantage. The fourteen lines di- 
vide themselves, like the jointed snake, into its four quatrains: 
the sentiment is one of altruistic affection, couched in the 
simplicity of monosyllables. The melody is appealing in the 
longing and the wistfulness of love. Parallelism, imagery, 
and contrast, add to its quaint suggestiveness: for it but reit- 
erates the delightful truth of Scripture, ‘Faith, hope, charity, 
these three: but the greatest of these is charity.”’ 

In another of his sonnets, ‘‘To Fate,’’ we discover another 
trait of Mr. Powell’s character. It is the burden of the same 
gentle heart, but it is steeled and mailed for the conflicts of 
life; it is the optimism of a high and noble nature; it is a reso- 


lution born to conquer. 


And oh, I'll wage with thee a lifelong fight, 
And through it all, oh, Fate, I'll persevere. 


A stirring pean of triumph this that throws out a defiance to 
life! It exhibits a mighty cheerfulness under affliction and 
adversity. It is a healthy optimism with which to grapple 
defeat! In the sonnet, ‘‘ Friendship,’’ we find the true Words- 
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worthian ring, steady, sure, strong, in which he uses the ‘‘ high, 
convineing word”’ ‘‘to prove that love is sure, as God is sure.”’ 
It is the strength of an exalted faith, exhibited no less in the 
elevated sentiment than in the lilt and musie of the line. It 
is the friendship of faith. In the personal sonnets to Lanier, 
to Timrod, to Elwood, are discovered the respect, admiration, 
and affection of a worshipful soul, true to its ideals. His 
sonnet, ‘‘September,’’ interprets the inspiration of a nature 
scene and season. 

We may not refrain from quoting still another of Powell’s 
sonnets, ‘‘To a Young Girl,’’—a poem filled brimful of the 
milk of human kindness that never curdles in the breast of 


this poet of love and goodness. 


Unfolding like a bud in the sun, 

My child, thou growest fairer by day, 

And seeing thee, my lips unbidden say, 
“Through life be innocent as now, sweet one.”’ 
Come nearer me and let my fingers run 

Through silken locks where sunbeams love to play; 

My child, thou hast thy angel mother’s way, 
And having it, thy life is well begun. 

At daybreak, when the dew is on the rose, 

I plan, I work for thee, where’er thou art; 
At noontide, when the sun in splendor glows, 
I sit and think of thee with all my heart: 
And when, dear child, the stars are over thee, 
I turn my face to God and pray for thee. 


Here we have a unique poem with its concrete reflections: a 
child, a wish, a prayer. The question arises, could the senti- 
ment not have been presented better as a song lyric or an ode? 
And yet, who would change it? The life blood of a joyous 
good will courses through and through: pathos, joy, admira- 
tion, hope,—each with its moment of ascendaney. ‘‘I turn 
my face to God,’’—what a sweep of imagination! ‘‘Through 
life be innocent as now, sweet one,’’—what more could the 
lyrist compress into a sentence in other poetic form? The 
correspondence between object and image is complete. 
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In summing up the qualities of Mr. Powell’s genius, we 
discover an unstudied gentleness, easy melody of verse, buoy- 
ant optimism, broad range of imagination, a fine pereeption 
of the aesthetic and attractive,—in short, a marked humanism 
that pervades all his writing. In the points of method, mat- 
ter, and form, his position is secure. In his work the haze 
of unreality, so dominant in the Elizabethan sonnet, is dis- 
placed by a directness that becomes a decided relief. His 
stanza frequently begins with a query, increases in impres- 
siveness by a cautious repetition or suggestive analogy, which 
culminates in an inevitable climax of apostrophe or appeal. 
His structural divisions are always distinctive, without faulty 
rhythm or eonsonantal jars. Rarely does he allow even a 
substituted foot. His dependence and cue is not the varied 
measure, but the revealing of the human heart touched by 
the power of human sympathy and love. 

Another marked change is observable when we pass to the 
‘‘Hayne of the West,’’ Hilton Ross Greer, editor 


of the 
Dallas Evening Journal. 


Here is another revealer and in- 
terpreter of nature. With an easier movement than Hayne, 
he possesses a more delicate insight into the spirit of ani- 
mated nature; for he asserts in one of his delightful sonnets 
that ‘‘life without color is life but in name.’’ The rough word 
jars at times, the disjointed phrase checks, the abrupt sug- 
gestion mystifies for the moment, it may be,—but with all the 
passionate nervousness of his style, one has to go far to find 
an equal for his suggestive reflections, Wood Paths, silhouetted 
pictures of his own favorite woodland seenes. And _ these 
should never be confused with his prairie visions and dreams. 
They are different, with different situations, different inspira- 
tions,—so different, in fact, that the wonder is that 
imagination could conjure up all equally well! 


one 


His two brochures, The Spiders, and Other Poems, and A 
Prairie Prayer, and Other Poems, show an ability to con- 
struct variant poetic forms. It may be asserted with a meas- 
urable degree of assurance that he is at his best with the 
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sonnet form. Like Poe, he does not believe in the long sus- 
tained flight of his poetic Pegasus, and he has written no long 
poem. ‘‘Carita’’ and ‘‘The Ghost of the Garden”’ are his 
most pretentious epic efforts; and ‘‘Texas’’ and ‘‘ At a Mock- 
ingbird Matinee’’ his nearest approaches to the ode. 

He is strongly impelled by the leadings of the romanticists 
in both sentiment and structure. He prefers to be a law to 
himself, or—more correctly, perhaps,——he entertains himself 
by working out variants from the time-honored forms of son- 
net writing. French oddities of structure seem to appeal to 
him, and he has given excellent imitations of their prevailing 
structures. Hence he can not with safety be placed in the 
same category with Hayne or Lanier. But in preserving his 
individuality he has also preserved his independence. Yet 
his kinship is undeniably with Hayne, kindred spirits in their 
appealing responses to the ealls of the nature wild. 

Wood Paths is as interesting a study as is Hayne’s Mount- 
ain Sonnets or his Aspects of the Pines; and, at the same time, 
it gains immensely from the standpoint of interest. His 
frequent sonnet method is to allow his adoration of nature to 
run riot in the opening octette, which he sets apart in a sep- 
arate stanza as a descriptive picture of some nature scene. 
This, animated with life forms, takes on an epic cast. The 
sestette follows with an interpretation, exhortation, or appeal, 
surcharged with emotion. One cannot get away from this 
haunting melody. The climax of sympathy breathes the gen- 
uine all-pervading optimism of his poet soul; and, like Long- 
fellow, he writes to make the reader feel better. 

A dainty conceit is entitled ‘‘When April Calls.’’ This is 
irregular in stanza division, being set off into three parts, but 
with fine effect. Each of the divisions contains as its refrain 
the title of the poem. We may well give it space here: for, 
it has a delightful sonnet effect, althonzh. had it the French 
spirit, it might preferably be called a French rondeau. Read 
and decide for yourself. 
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When April calls, and hill and coppice ring 
With rapture at the silver summoning, 

Wild echoes wake in solitudes serene 

Where drooping dogwood boughs that overlean 
Startle the slopes with sudden blossoming. 


The light-lipped ripples through the shallows sing, 
The tremulous tassels of the willows swing, 
And coverts dim grow glimmeringly green, 

When April calls. 


O brooding heart! Pluck out the venomed sting 
Of poignant sorrow! Set caged Care awing. 
Old ardors burn the blood and, coursing clean, 
Thrill sluggish pulses with an impulse keen 
To follow fleet the flying feet of Spring 

When April calls! 


There is successive rhyme, the three divisions are closely 
bound by sentiment and by the rondeau structure; but the 
total effect is strongly suggestive of the sonnet. 

Another of his pseudo-sonnets, styled ‘‘Where Beauty 
Stands,’” has much the same structural peculiarities, but is 
without the refrain and the successive rhyme. The octette is 
a nature picture, and the sestette is the poet’s interpretation 
thereof. The treatment is objective, the sentiment the beauty 
of inanimate nature. Another, ‘‘Colors,’’ gives the octette 
as a condition, and the sestette a solution or adaptation. The 
sentiment is a quaint one, the inspiration of color. He thus 
expresses himself: 


sut the live blood goes leaping, eager-paced, 
Before some canvass where rich color glows. 


‘‘The Gift,’’ ‘‘Shore-Lights,’’ ‘*To a Little Child,’’ ‘‘To a 
Red-Haired Maiden,’’ are other titles, each sonnet with its 
peculiar feature, distinctive in either sentiment or structural 
quality. But doubtless the strongest sonnet expression which 
Mr. Greer has given us is ‘‘The Thunderstorm.’’ Couched in 
regular Shakespearian quatrains and climactic couplet, it be- 
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gins by comparing the storm with the massing of hostile 
armies. This is followed by a vivid pen-picture of the ele- 
ments in action, where awe, terror, sublimity, are controlling 


ee 


sensations. The scene closes with ‘‘a sweeping enfilade of 


rain.’’ We may reproduce the stanza. 


Like hostile armies massing for the fray, 

Sombre and dark, the western storm-clouds swarm; 
And line on line in threatening array, 

Low-muttering, their grim battalions form. 
Then, like to wrath-dumb furies, black and still, 

They crouch one death-tense space with bated breath 
And hurl them headlong from their highest hill 

To grapple in the fearful lists of death! 
Hark! how their hoarse artillery rends the air 

With peal on peal and deafening crash on crash! 
Hark! how their shrill-lipped battle trumpets blare! 

Look! where their sheathless lightning sabres flash! 
Then faint, then fierce, and fiercer yet again— 

Listen! a sweeping enfilade of rain! 


Another master of the sonnet is Stark Young, late of Texas 
and of the University of Texas. Not more eloquently does 
the orator reveal himseif in his passionate outbursts of elo- 
quenee, or the dramatist in his intense soliloquy reveal the 
anxious reflection than does Professor Young, as he gracefully 
drops into this his favorite form of imaginative verse. Out of 
sixty-four numbers in his little booklet, The Blind Man at the 
Window, twenty-four may be classed as sonnets. The titles 
themselves are exceptionally interesting. Some of them are 
‘*Sunset Song,’’ ‘‘Moonrise,’’ ‘‘To the Night-Wind,’’ ‘‘ Rain 
at Night,’’ ‘‘The Classie Soul,’’ ‘‘Love and Sleep,’’ ‘‘ Love 
and Ambition,’’ ‘‘Unfaithfulness,’’ ‘‘To Thorne.’’ Note 
‘‘The Blind Man at the Window’’ 


I saw a blind man at his window sitting 

At dusk, and always his poor, eager face 

Turned upward where the sweepers voiced the space 
And rustled all the dim air with their flitting. 
He could not see the wind move o’er the ground, 
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Nor the faint yellow light upon the hill, 

But only leaned his poor hands on the sill 
To draw the lovely evening from the sound. 
Dear God, within this window to the sky, 

From shadowed chamber of our life we watch 

Likewise eager and blind, and haply catch 
Now airy strain or angel wing brushed by, 

Or silence rich from the glory of Thy day, 

And, sightless, only hear and feel and pray. 


It is the sonnet of Petrarch; the imagination is unfettered, 
the sweep is unbounded, the seer is revealing unknown things. 
The comparison between the blind man at the window and the 
human being in the thralldom and limitation of the flesh, is 
an appropriate conception. But we have another unique 
presentation in ‘‘Moonrise.’’ The picture is rapidly unfolded 
through an atmosphere of suspense, until it suddenly bursts 
forth in the magnificent climax of the closing couplet. The 





structural system is irregular, as is the rhyme scheme,—as if 
a rampant spirit of reckless romanticism for a moment took 
possession of the poet’s genius and converted him into a poetic 
anarchist, reveling in the lawlessness of the wildest imagin- 
ings of a disordered brain. But listen to the finale of the 
closing couplet: 


The clouds in the East spread upward their bright wings 
And lo! the silver morning of the moon. 


Nothing superior is to be found in Lanier’s famous 
‘Marshes of Glynn.’’ The sonnet entitled ‘‘To Thorne’’ is 
unique indeed. It is colloquial in style. The simple narrative 
effect would ordinarily be a detriment; but it is relieved in 
this instance by the beauty of the sentiment, the strong pa- 
ternal affection, the longing for his presence and companion- 
ship on the great ocean liner, with the compressed energy 
which habitually charges the closing couplets of Mr. Young’s 
sonnets as if they were electric batteries. But the rankest 
license in sonnet structure seems to please best today. Mr. 
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Young’s breathe of pure devotion, a broad altruism, and a 
strong optimism. He preaches a sane philosophy, if such 
language may be used with reference to imaginative verse,— 
but is a philosophy deeply imbued with nature lore. At times 
his style becomes nervous and abrupt, impatient, as it were, 
of the restraints of humanity, reckless in his strivings after 
the higher visions of life. 

In the sonnet of Mrs. Karle Baker of Nacogdoches, the 
**Charlotte Wilson’’ of the magazines, we have an innate re- 
finement and delicacy of taste quite above the average. If we 
dub Stark Young the ‘‘ prince of Texas sonnet writers,’’ it is 
equally just praise to Mrs. Baker that she be honored as the 
high priestess of this sacred fane of serious thought. To 
change the figure, Mrs. Baker is a natural poet. Poetry ts 
with her a passion, and the sonnet in her musical instrument 
She plays on minor chords, with possibly undue emphasis on 
the gravity of life. But this is the spice of her writing 
Edgar Poe claimed sadness to be an element of beauty, and 
Charlotte Wilson agrees with him. But this seriousness is 
subdued and controlled by careful limning and a close atten- 
tion to details. Without any suggestion of artificiality, for 
study has not spoiled her work, she lops off the angular and 
the rugged, and presents her beautiful gem, all polished for 
our admiration. 

Nor does she hesitate to descend into the profound and 
abtruse. Hence her stanzas will bear reading and re-read- 
ing many times. Hear this, entitled, ‘‘The Heart Knoweth’’: 


Sometimes my little woe is lulled to rest, 

Its clamor shamed by some old poet’s rage— 

Tumult of hurrying hoof, and battle rage, 

And dying knight, and trampled warrior crest. 

Stern faces, old heroic souls unblest, 

Eye me with scorn, as they my grief would gauge, 

A mere child, schooled to weep upon the stage, 

Tricked for a part of woe, and sombre drest. 
“Lo, who art thou,” they ask, “that thou shouldst fret 
To find, forsooth, one single heart undone? 
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The page thou turnest there is purple wet 

With blood that gushed from Caesar overthrown! 
Lo, who art thou to prate of sorrow?’’ Yet, 
This little woe, it is my own, my own! 


The heart is torn with grief, ‘‘my little woe.’’ The poet 
finds surcease of sorrow in some classic story. Those stern 
faces of stormy career scorn the poet’s private sorrow, ‘‘the 
one single heart undone,’’ and point her to the purple blood 
of a ‘‘Cwsar overthrown!’’ ‘‘Yet,’’ moans the poet, ‘‘this 
little woe, it is my own, my own!’’ The reasoning is from 
life, and defies all human philosophy. Herein lies her peculiar 
power. It is the analytical sense of George Eliot directed to 
the inner life of the sufferer. It is the baldest realism of a 
Balzae or a James. Shall we eall it self-conscious egotism ? 
Not so; but, cultivated and humored, it might pass into mor- 
bidness. 


Another is ‘‘ Evening’”’ 


Go, little sorrows! From the evening wood 
Faint odors rise, that touch the heart like tears 
With inarticulate comfort. Lo, she bears 
A weary load—small cares that drug the blood, 
Small envies, sick desires for lesser gzood— 
All day, till now the evening reappears, 
They drop away, and she with wonder rears 
Her aching height from needless servitude. 
The treetops are all music; light and soft, 
The brook’s small feet go tinkling toward the sea, 
Bearing the little day’s distress afar; 
While yonder, in the stillness set aloft, 
My one great grief, still glimmering down on me, 
Smiles tremulous as a bereaved Star. 


This is even more difficult for the careless reader. The 
faint odors of the wood’’ compared to ‘‘tears’’ in the power 
to give ‘‘inartieulate comfort’’ to the human heart. Do you 
believe it? Only those who commune with Nature in her visi- 
ble forms can understand. To Charlotte Wilson nature speaks 
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a various language and has revealed to her its inmost spirit. 
And the Divine Harmonist has given to her a peculiar gift of 
insight and interpretative power: how the eventide bears afar 
the load to ‘‘drop away’’! 

‘The treetops are all music’’! Yet, how many of us, having 
eyes, see not; and, having ears, hear not! Even the great 
Grief of the world is set aloft in the stillness and ‘‘smiles 
tremulous as a bereaved Star’’! Why can we not see things 
in this way, feel things in this way? Indeed, it is a great les- 
son of humble resignation, of patient content, of unutterable 
hope, of ineffable joy in life. What more should we ask, even 
of our ‘‘high priestess of heart song’’? 

With this we close the present consideration of the Texas 
sonnet. It is sufficient to demonstrate the truth of our asser- 
tion that the sonnet is a favorite form of literary expression 
in the Southwest. Whether the explanation is to be found 
in climatie conditions, or in racial instincts and modes of life, 
is left for the consideration of others. 

Suffice it to say in conclusion, with Stark Young, that here 
we do find 


Beauty that passes ail that eye can guess, 
More rich than words, more fair than loveliness! 





ee 














THE PUMP ROOM 


In the Pump-room, so admirably adapted for secret dis- 
courses and unlimited confidence. 


NORTHANGER ABBEY. 


BONES AND MASTERS 


At a certain period of man’s life, he becomes enamored of 
philosophies. No act, however trivial, escapes his scrutinizing 
eve, no situation his analyzing tongue. The falling apple is 
then fixed immutably as a symbol of the law of gravitation; 
the price of coal becomes an instance of the law of supply 
and demand; the slip in speech is an example of the Freudian 
‘‘wish’’ escaping the ban of the censor. Symbols, instances, 
examples; nothing is taken at its face value; the world is 
but a concordance to thought. 

[It is at this period that man begins to rationalize his life. 
Ile struggles to find within it, as the meaning is within an 
allegory, a significance more potent for his future action than 
the outer pattern of shifting desires and aspirations. To 
aid his discovery he sets before him in his daily progress a 
goal to be attained, and it is by the appropinquation of that 
voal that he soon makes definite the significance of which he 
is in search. He judges then other men as he judges himself, 
and calls him purposeless whose purposes are multiple and 
calls him purposeful whose purpose is but one. To each he 
give a value according to his aims: to each he gives a name 
zecording to his value. Men are no longer individuals, of 
isolated dreams and habits, but types, examples, symbols, of° 
a few ideal courses of behavior. It is at this point that we 
have the hero, the villain, and the walking gentlemen. 

Many a man stops here, believing that only he has a phil- 
osophy of life who knows his philosophy of life. But the 
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greater number of mankind know not whither they are going 
and care less. To rationalize might not be distasteful to 
them were they to learn of reason; but they scarcely know 
the meaning of the term. And yet their every deed shrieks 
to the receptive ear a meaning, a meaning from which one 
has little difficulty in constructing a true philosophy. Nor 
are human beings alone in this: the amoebae in their waters, 
the snails that drag their slow lengths across my pavements, 
the solemn trout that lives below the mill-dam, the pizeon 
that waggles through the barnyard, all have the materials of 
philosophies in their crowded lives. That spaniel now yawn- 
ing in the sunlight. who flaps his short tail when I speak his 
name, has a life replete with spiritual content. His phil- 
osophy is not vague; it is as definite as Paseal’s or Seneca’s; 
it consists of two terms, ‘‘Bones and Masters’’. 

Bones :—Here we have the basis of all life, the substratum 
on which our edifice is founded. Here we have food, for which 
we are told dogs quarrel and die. For its capture the animal 
world has developed hunger, and from the hunger passion, 
that other animals may live to capture bones in turn. Some 
of us bury our bones in hidden spots, under the grape-vine 
or beneath the porch; some of us gnaw them in publie, our 
paws holding them to earth. Some of us colleet great heaps 
of bones and wait for a time of famine when we produce 
them to triumph over our neighbors. Some of us sneak to 
the grape-vine or beneath the porch and dig up the bones of 
others and live upon them thus. And in this way we go 
through life and become a chapter in economics. 

Masters :—Here we have the foree which keeps us to our 
tasks, the command which is the voice of duty. Here is all 
ethies insofar as ethies is hortatory. Here is all religion. 
Why seek beyond the Master for authority? His word is all 
that is: he is that higher power which rules and is not ruled; 
the unmoved mover. He is to be cajoled; he is to be greeted 
with wriggling hams and lowered head; he is to be amused; 
he is to be comforted: it is he who gives us our bones. In 
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private. it is true, we meditate on our low estate; some dogs 
have been known to rebel. But the average dog is quiescent ; 
he lies in his corner and dreams not of freedom but of more 
bones. 

Bones and Masters; would that this were the philosophy 
merely of the dog! Alas, it is the philosophy by which our 
present state is to be reformed. The economist finds life a 
struggling for bones and a comfortable existence; he finds 
the labor problem a rebellion against masters. He need not 
speak of ‘‘bones,’’ he may speak of ‘‘the satisfaction of 
hunger’’; he may speak of ‘‘capitalists’’ or ‘‘employers’’ in- 
stead of ‘‘masters.’’ The meaning is the same. Life to him 
is no more than living; its values are those things which pre- 
serve life; its evils are those things which destroy life; its 
problems are only the maintenance of life. What is all this 
but bones and how to procure them? And whether one ‘‘rolls 
over’’ or ‘‘sits up’’ or ‘‘prays’’ for a bone, or whether one 
works in a factory for a ‘‘living’’, is a matter of no moment. 
The end in sight is bones. 


ce 


The economist passes on his philosophy of life to the ‘‘radi- 
eal.’’ The radical prides himself on getting to the root of 
things and digs down to economies. Consequently the radical 
howls for a_ bone. Nevertheless he is different from the 
economist because he applies his philosophy. He fights for 
bones and rebels against his masters. And since he has a 
brain he begins to talk his philosophy, to attract followers, to 
form societies, to quarrel, to become in turn a master, to 
parcel out bones. And when the wolves elect a leader, let 
him look to his teeth. 

The radical gone to economies thinks he is a more thorough 
reformer than the radical who went to ethics and relizion. 
This is strange to some minds and commonplace to others. 


They who have lived the life of men and angels can never 
feel at home in a realm of degs; but they who have always 
lived the life of dogs soon learn to snarl at men and angels. 
To have given one’s life-blood for a bone is not conducive 
to a belief in manna, and for many years now mankind has 
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given its life-blood for just such things as bones. The nine- 
teenth century taught us that we were ascended from the ape, 
the twentieth taught us that we must live like apes. And 
iving like the brutes we came to dream of bones and soon 
discovered that we served masters. Although we died for 
country and for God, we were told that we were dying for 
food, and soon with canine docility we came to die for food. 
From that very moment man became a little lower than the 
monkey. 

it will always be a source of perplexity to a philosopher 
that we should have turned in that direction. But the his- 
tory of thought affords many similar occurrences. We found 
in the Renaissance, for instance, that the world was but a de- 
tail in the universal system; immediately we awoke to a con- 
suming interest in the world. We found that mankind 
counted for nothing in this system; immediately we wrote of 
ilIumanism. Before this we believed that the cosmos existed 
for ourselves alone; our eyes were turned to heaven, our 
thoughts were of our destiny. And so after all it may not be 
too queer of us to give ourselves to bones and masters when 
we know that we are really the flower of life, children of the 
sun. It may be our freakish nature to be inconsistent; so 
long as we stick to ineonsistency, no doubt there is some 
scheme. 

We could, however, and shall live out this dog’s philosophy, 
and, discovering that we have no purpose in life, begin to 
create a purpose. We shall forget that we are dogs, we shall 
not live as dogs, and straightway we shall become men. Per- 
haps our radicals and even our economists will follow us. 
But they will have to follow, not to lead. It is not the task 
of the observer to dictate ways af action to the universe; it is 
his task to correct impressions. Leading a dog’s life will 
easily produce contemporary economies; there is no reason 
why we should lead a dog’s life. And having chosen to do 
better than obey the exhortations of what was originally a 
mere indicative, we shall impose upon our teachers a more 
aceurate philosophy of life, a philosophy which shall be a 
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true reflection of what man lives, a philosophy in which the 
bone shall be only a bone, the master a master. 
GEORGE Boas. 


A WEEK ON A GERMAN FARM 


Ever since the fatal summer day of 1914 when Europe began 
to be filled with the din of cannon, the echo of which has at 
times almost seemed to reach our own shores, whenever we 
have thought of Europe, we have naturally thought of war. 
Especially difficult has it become to the average American to 
dissociate the idea of war from that of Germany. The word 
Germany conjures up to the minds of most of us vast columns 
of gray-green uniforms marching with rhythmie swing, or 
long lines of forty-two centimeter guns making powder of 
fortresses hitherto supposed to be impregnable. Even before 
this war the traveler abroad was not allowed to forget very 
long that Germany had in the making the greatest fighting 
machine the world has yet seen. The soldier, at least in Ger- 
man cities, formed too conspicuous and picturesque a member 
of the passing throng. 

But of course there was, and still is, a great part of Germany 
on which the finger of militarism has never made any im- 
print,—quiet, peaceful. rural Germany, a Germany too little 
known to tourists. Of late it has given me comfort to think 
of the sweet, flourishing country of northwestern Germany, 
with which I became acquainted a few years ago. Memory 
of it erowds out the noise of guns and the glitter of 
helmets. It must still lie as I knew it, with the dew on the 
rve fields and the great white clouds from Holland drifting 
slowly overhead. In its unaffected, wholesome life, it symbol- 
izes for me the sturdy and lovable traits of the Germany that 
I know and admire. If I can present a simple picture of 
quiet country life in a byway of Germany, its very contrast 
to what we are now reading and thinking of that nation may 
lend it a certain interest. 
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Some years ago, at the conclusion of a few month’s study 
in Germany, the desire to escape from the haunts of the 
tourist and the student, and to get a peep at real German 
rural life, grew so strong that I confided my longing to my 
landlady, although I hardly expected that she could help me 
satisfy my craving. After I had finished, she mused a mo- 
ment, and then turning to me, asked if I would not like to 
spend a week with Herr Schoenberg, a peasant acquaintance 
of hers who lived with his mother and sister on a large farm 
near Osnabriick, out toward the border of Holland. Without 
a moment’s delay I accepted, and by the next post a letter 
was sent to Herr Schoenberg. My request was favorably re- 
ceived, for almost by return mail came word that the 
Amerikaner would be welcome. 

A few days later I stepped off the train at the little station 
of Schledehausen, where Herr Schoenberg was to meet me. 
There he stood on the station platform, his tanned face lighted 
up by a friendly smile, and his bearing even at first glance 
impressing me with its sturdy independence. Herr Schoen- 
berg greeted me with simple dignity, and immediately helped 
me into his carriage, in which we were driven rapidly over 
the five or six miles to the farm. In many parts of Germany 
the peasants build their homes closely together in snug ham- 
lets, from which they zo out each day to till their farms. But 
in northwestern Germany, the farmhouses are built, as they 
are in this country, upon the separate farms. As we rolled 
along the smooth country road, I could eatch glimpses of their 
red tiled roofs through the splendid groves of oaks that sur- 
rounded them. There is no surer method of finding your 
way into the good graces of a stranger than by praising his 
eountry. And so, thanks to the fact that I could very sin- 
cerely become rhapsodical over the scenery through which we 
drove, Herr Schoenberg and I were the best of friends when 
the carriage stood still in front of the Schoenberg home. 

There I was greeted by my host’s mother and sister. Frau 
Schoenberg was one of the quaintest figures I have ever seen. 
With her body bent by the weight of seventy years and her 
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face brown as parchment, she looked for all the world like 
one of Rembrandt’s old Dutch women. But her sturdy frame 
in spite of its burden of years still did the work of two ser- 
vants. Frau Schoenberg was never idle: if she was not milk- 
ing the cows or churning the butter, or hoeing in the garden, 
then she was sure to be found knitting with tireless fingers 
in her nook by the chimney corner. On my arrival she led 
me at once into the coffee room, where we partook of the after- 
noon refreshments that are customary in every German home, 
from the Kaiser’s down. During the repast she sat beside 
me, and told me about her sons and daughters who were now 
living in America. In some vague way she felt that I could 
understand her German better if she spoke loudly, and in 
spite of all her son and daughter could do, she persisted in 
shouting at me in tones hardly less strident than those of the 
average side-show ecrier at one of our circuses. Sut so 
obviously good and kind were her intentions that I never 
could feel provoked at her even while my ears were tingling 
after one of her more energetic conversations. 

After coffee was over, Herr Schoenberg showed me about his 
farm. The farmhouse was typical in that it sheltered both 
the family and their livestock, all except the pigs, which 
grunted contentedly in their pen a few feet in the rear. All 
over northwestern Hanover, the dwellings are of a simple 
rectangular shape with a partition dividing house and barn 
thrust directly through the center. Even from the parlor 
one could hear the fine Holstein cows stamping and rattling 
their stanchions, but so clean were their quarters that no odor 
yas noticeable except that of fresh clover hay from the great 
loft above their stalls. The garden, like the house and its 
inmates, had a wholesome, bourgeois appearance. Beets, cab- 
bages, and onions stood in close proximity to hollyhocks and 
daisies, no effort being made, so far as I could see, to dis- 
tinzuish between the useful and the beautiful. We soon 
passed out of the garden and took our way between fields 
that had been fertilized until they were producing such crops 
as I have never seen, even in California. After a while we 
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reached a spot from which we could overlook to advantage 
the whole of Herr Schoenberg’s estate. The view was charm- 
ing. The fields, cut into little rectangles of various sizes and 
vividly tinted with different shades of green. suggested to me 
a gown made from patches of fine old velvet, such a gown as 
the disinherited princess of the fairy books might wear. 

‘* All that is yours?’’ I asked. 

‘*Yes,’’ he answered simply. 

‘‘With such a fine farm, the big German army taxes we 
hear so much about can’t be very disturbing to you,’’ I con- 
tinued. 

‘*‘No, I have enough and to spare.’’ He spoke in a tone 
which seemed to imply that he wished there were more to 
share it. Evidently some somber train of thought was sug- 
gested, for he said almost nothing on our return to the house. 

During the days that followed, two traits of my host stood 
out with ever increasing prominence—his hospitality and his 
simplicity of character. Many of his regular duties on the 
farm were dropped in order to take me on long walks through 
the surrounding country. On these walks as well as at table 
he was eareful always to speak High German instead of the 
Plattdeutsch that was his ordinary vernacular. (For that 
matter, even his old mother always shouted at me in the best 
High German she could muster. His sense of what was hos- 
pitable caused Herr Schoenberg to overturn the very routine 
of the household, meals being regularly served in the coffee 
room instead of in the kitchen, where the family were accus- 
tomed to eat their sausage and pumpernickel in company 
with the maids’and hired men. Herr Schoenberg’s hospitality 
was equalled by his simplicity and frankness. On our walks 
he opened his heart in a way that astonished me. The Kaiser, 
the socialists, the taxes. the German military policy, all these 
were discussed with the greatest freedom, and with what 
seemed to me a remarkable sanity and intelligence. 

He had been away to an agricultural school somewhere, 
and had thus acquired a far broader outlook than many of 
the men living on neighboring farms. Their greater sim- 
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plicity was more than once brought home to me with peculiar 
vividness. One day, for instance, I fell into conversation 
with some brick-makers. As soon as they learned that I was 
an American, one of them soberly observed, ‘‘Oh, you come 
from the country where every one lives in twenty-story 
houses.’’ They had seen so many pictures of New York that 
they could hardly be convinced that we had any other type 
of architecture. But perhaps the most surprising example 
of peasant simplicity was encountered as | returned late one 
afternoon to the farm, after a long walk. Not being sure of 
the road, I stopped a laborer whom I met and inquired the 
way. As I spoke to him, I noticed his eyes fairly glued to my 
mouth. And when I had finished my question, instead of tell- 
ing me the way, he began a conversation the subject of which 
was my teeth. Ile started out by informing me that he had 


never in his life seen a stranger set of teeth. And then he 


asked how all that gold got into them, whether I was able to , 


chew comfortably, how much a solid gold tooth cost, and so on. 
Not till I had answered all his questions could I induce him to 
give any heed to my question, and show me the road home. 
Sunday proved to be one of the most interesting days of 
my entire stay at the farm. Soon after breakfast the car- 
riage drew up at the door, and we all packed ourselves into 
it and drove to Schledehausen to church. Before we reached 
town, the church bells sent out their strange, confused, yet 
melodious sound to us aeross the meadows, and the great 
steeple of the Lutheran chureh loomed up above the oaks. 
There were but two churches in the village——a Protestant 
and a Catholie,—which stood near each other on opposite 
sides of the main street. The eve-like windows in their 
towers seemed to gaze across at one another with looks that 
I fancied were not entirely amicable. I have never seen such 
a tower as that of the Protestant church—very high and as 
square and massive as a medieval donjon. Indeed from the 
front one saw scarcely anything but tower. Leaving the 
Sechoenbergs at the Catholie chureh, I crossed the street and 
found a seat in the rear of the Lutheran congregation. Most 
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interesting to me was the huge earved oaken pew occupying a 
raised platform at one side of the pulpit and reserved for the 
nobility from the castle. These filed in before long and took 
their seats just as their ancestors had done for centuries, their 
stylish dress and aristeeratic bearing contrasting sharply with 
the humble appearance of the peasants and simple village 
folk ranged below. After church I joined the Schoenbergs, 
and we all drifted into the inn that stood close by, where 
there was much shaking of hands and much quaffing of beer. 
Such a scene illuminates a poem like Burns’s ‘‘Hely 
Fair :’’ and indeed, before I left the Schoenbergs I began to 
understand why Tam O’ Shanters were willing—and still are, 
I suppose—to brave the terrors of lonely, demon-haunted 
roads for the comforts of the village inn. 

That evening Frau Schoenberg told me stories of her girl- 
hood days. Dressed in her quaint Sunday best, her wrinkles 
accentuated by the rays of the lamp beside her, which also 
fell upon a brooch at her throat consisting of two small golden 
hens,—symbolic, it seemed to me, of her lowly origin,—she 
seemed to belong to those far off times of which she told. 
Many of her stories had to do with Schelenburg, the grim 
old castle that lay beyond the town, encircled by its lly- 
covered moat. She told how the noble family had exacted 
from each farmer a vearly tribute of so many dozen eggs, so 
many fowls, and so many sheep or cattle, and—worse—how 
she, like many of the children of the peasants, had to serve 
her year in the castle as maid to one of the ladies. '’* Ach, 
these are better days,’’ she said; ‘‘we need their protection 
no longer, and we now keep our eggs, our cattle, and our 
children to ourselves.”’ 

The frequent mention of Schelenburg aroused my curiosity, 
and I wished very much to get a peep at the massive old 
castle, which was still occupied by its noble owners. <Ac- 
cordingly, one afternoon Herr Schoenberg, being himself 
busied with farm duties, proposed that his sister and I visit 
Schelenburg. Fraulein Schoenberg was uncertain whether 
we could gain entrance into the grounds, and sure enough, 
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when we reached the great gate, there was a sign with the 
ominous word ‘‘Verboten,’’ so annoyingly frequent to the 
tourist in Germany. However, we decided this time to dis- 
regard it, and nonchalantly sauntering through the gate, found 
ourselves at once in the midst of charming grounds, and 
almost under the shadow of the gray, turreted walls of 
Schelenburg. In central and southern Germany a command- 
ing hill is always chosen for the site of a castle, but in the 
northwest, the castles usually stand on the level plain, pro- 
tected by a moat. The quiet water that lapped against the 
walls of Schelenburg was dotted over with water-lilies, and 
served as the home of several swans that floated proudly past 
us. A medieval castle invariably stimulates my fancy. There 
is for me always a Sleeping-beauty in the highest turret, a 
knight in glittering armor ready to thunder out across the 
drawbridge, a page lifting the arras to allow a princess to pass 
out into the great hall. Fraulein Schoenberg, having been 
nurtured in the neighborhood of a castle, presumably did not 
people her castles with romantic figures. At any rate she 
awoke me from my reverie by proposing to conduct me into 
the extensive gardens that lay near by. When we had 
wandered for some time amid glowing patches of flowers, we 
were suddenly alarmed by a shrill voice coming from an 
arbor close beside our path. ‘‘ Well, what are you doing 
here?’ snapped the possessor of the voice, whom I discovered 
to be an elderly person of aristocratic appearance, reclining 
in a hammock with a book in her lap. ‘*The old countess,’’ 
murmured Fraulein Schoenberg. And then with rare pres- 
ence of mind she informed the countess that we were merely 
hunting for the gardener. Where was he to be found? The 
gardener, said the countess, was not at home, and we would 
please be good enough not to walk about where we did not 
belong. Glad to escape so easily, we continued our journey 
of exploration no further, but at once made our way out of 
the gardens and through the great gate again. 

On the way home our conversation turned to Herr Schoen- 
berg. His sister had much to say of his kindness to their 
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mother and of his generosity toward all with whom he had 
dealings. ‘‘Sometimes I think Herr Schoenberg is not quite 
happy,’’ I said. ‘‘Have you noticed that?’’ she replied with 
asigh. ‘‘ Well, it’s true; he had an unhappy love affair from 
which he has never entirely recovered. The girl whom he 
loved was a Protestant. At first they believed, in spite of 
their difference in religion, that they might marry: they 
thought a great deal of one another. But after a while they 
came to see it differently. Perhaps we feel more strongly 
about that sort of thing than you do. Though Brother never 
says anything about it, I know he loves her yet. We ean’t 
interest him in any other girl. He says he positively won’t 
marry. Some day he is going to adopt a little boy in order to 
have an heir, for it would never do for the Schoenberg farm 
to bear any other name than that of Schoenburg. That’s 
another thing we may feel more strongly about than you do.’’ 
Then we walked for a long way in silence. I don’t know 
what thoughts were in her mind, but I was thinking of the 
two big stone churches eyeing one another so suspiciously 
across the main thoroughfare of Schledehausen. 

The next day my week came to an end, and I left the 
Sehoenberg farm. From my window in the train, I kept my 
eyes as long as I could on the strong, friendly face of Herr 
Schoenberg, who stood on the station platform waving me a 
hearty adieu. Today. when one hears so much about the 
**blood and iron’’ in the German character, I like to think of 
Herr Schoenberg. Blood and iron the Germans must possess 
in large measure, but certainly my own experience, gained 
upon the Schoenberg farm and elsewhere, convinces me that 
the blood and iron is accompanied by not a little of the milk 
of human kindness. 

A. C. JUDSON. 














‘“VOX POPULI’’ IN MAINE AND IN TEXAS 
By THE EpITor 


This is the season of the political prognostieator. Wise- 
acres in every American hamlet venture daily to predict not 
only whether this or that party will win the presidential elee- 
tion on November 7, but exactly what states and how many 
votes President Wilson or Justice Hughes will win. Such 
prophecies form the gambler’s stock in trade, but they also 
influence certain sober voters, who are ready to throw their 
ballots this way or that merely to be on the winning side. 
Thus because Maine holds her state election two months be- 
fore the close of the national campaign, and because there is a 
tradition that ‘‘as Maine goes in September, so goes the nation 
in November,’’ tremendous efforts are always put forth by 
party leaders to win the affection of Maine voters. Opposing 
orators in this year’s Maine campaign were Roosevelt and 
Speaker Clark, Bryan and Hughes. On the result of this 
Maine election, they believe, dire consequences depend. 

Yet such belief is in no wise due to Maine’s actual import- 
ance in this election. Only six votes can she now cast in the 
electoral college as opposed to the twenty of Texas, or the 
forty-five of New York. Her population is not quite half 
that of South Carolina, a little less than one-fifth that of 
Texas. Moreover, while Texas is preponderantly a demo- 
cratic state and many republicans absent themselves from 
the polls, the republicans garnered in 1908 about 66,000 Texas 
votes and only about 67,000 Maine votes; in 1912 their vote in 
Texas was 29,000 to 26,500 in Maine. Nor is Maine really 
to be classed before elections as a ‘‘doubtful’’ state. Since 
1857 she has only four times elected democratic governors, 
and only once voted for a demoeratie presidential candidate, 
when the opposition was badly divided. The local issue of 
statewide prohibition has played a large part in her state elec- 
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tions, with the republicans favoring, and the democrats op- 
posed to the existing prohibition laws. This question, it may 
be added, sharply divides the voters of Texas, though here 
it has not been made a party issue. Again, Maine situated 
in the extreme northeastern corner of the land ean searcely 
hope to keep in touch with all currents of popular feeling. 
Even the tradition that Maine has somehow served in the 
past as a barometer to indicate the national trend two months 
before the presidential election, has been shown by statistics 
recently gathered in the New York Evening Post to be with- 
out basis of historical fact. 

How much of this ill-founded tradition may be traced to 
childhood notions of geography’? Large looms the state of 
Maine on the map of New England, although in reality its 
territory is searcely larger than South Carolina, one of the 
very small states. However, all American youth for genera- 
tions have begun the geographical study of their country 
with the New England states, then come slowly down the 
Atlantic coast before venturing farther west. Besides, for 
many years affluent and comfortably cireumstanced citizens 
of Massachusetts, of which state Maine long formed a part, 
have been summering on the Maine coast and hunting in the 
Maine woods. This tradition may be one of many once fos- 
tered in Massachusetts and now generally accepted. If Tex- 
ans, then, would hold their state elections two or three months 
before the President is chosen, Texas, a far larger and more 
centrally located state, might prove a surer political barom- 
eter than Maine. 

Practically Texans do so. By state law the Texas party 
primary elections for nomination of all state officers are fixed 
for July and August. And in Texas, as in all other South- 
ern states, the real political decisions are made in the demo- 
cratic primaries, not in general elections. The fifty or sixty 
thousand republicans who vote are sure to be overwhelmed 
by more than two hundred thousand democratic votes, and 
the republican executive committeeman who recently declared 
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Texas a ‘‘doubtful state,’’ possesses a keener sense of humor 
than do the reporters who quoted him. For example, while 
305,000 Texas votes were cast in the last presidential election, 
practically 400,000 voted in the democratic primaries that 
same year. So the result of these primaries usually retiects 
the genuine political sentiment of the whole state. 

This year by an unusual combination of circumstances na- 
tional issues resulting from the Mexican troubles, the Euro- 
pean war, and President Wilson’s administration were 
brought to the front in the state democratic campaign. For 
geographic and historical reasons Texas is more keenly inter- 
ested in the government of Mexico than is any other state. In 
addition to this fact the southern part of the state is largely 
settled by Mexicans, and a considerable number of Texans 
have capital invested in that unhappy land. In its effect on 
the price of cotton for three years the war in Europe has 
directly affected thousands of Texas farmers and their de- 
pendents. That the sympathies of Texas citizens have been 
divided between the belligerents has been proved by various 
test votes in the United States Congress. For instance, the 
resolution warning all Americans against taking passage for 
Europe in armed vessels was proposed by a democratic con- 
gressman-at-large from Texas, and received considerable sup- 
port in the state. Several Texas counties are settled almost 
wholly by families of German descent. As for the Wilson 
administration the Texas delegation to Baltimore four years 
ago was among the most pronounced for Woodrow Wilson, 
and two well-known Texans now hold portfolios in the Wil- 
son cabinet. Nevertheless, decided opposition to the Presi- 
dent’s policies has been expressed in more than one quarter. 
Explicit opposition to the Wilson ‘‘ preparedness program ’”’ 
defeated one Texas congressman for renomination, and al- 
most defeated another. All these national issues were freely 
diseussed this summer before Texas voters. 

But chief interest centered in the campaign for United 
States senator. For this office there were six candidates. One 
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of these six already held the office to which all were aspiring, 
three were former governors of the state, one was a demo- 
eratie leader in the lower house of congress, and one the presi- 
dent of a strong denominational college. Naturally each one 
of them entered the race with a large personal following. The 
law demanded a second primary, provided no candidate re- 
ceived a clear majority in the first heat. This provision elimi- 
nated from the race after the first primary all candidates who 
favored state or national prohibition, leaving Charles A. Cul- 
berson, United States senator and former governor, to con- 
test his right to re-election with Former Governor Osear B. 
Colquitt. 

This second race was of a kind to satisfy all who love 
a zood fight. Culberson had the advantage of possessing 
the office, and the active support of a large number of federal 
appointees. He had the disadvantage of uncertain health, 
which prevented him from even visiting the state during his 
entire campaign. Colquitt, on the other hand, had _ be- 
hind him an unusually successful political career as legislator, 
railroad commissioner, and governor, a well organized body 
of supporters, and a vigorous physique. Besides, in the sec- 
ond race he had the considerable advantage of leading his op- 
ponent at the first primary by thirty thousand votes. 

Contrary to published statements outside of Texas, Mr. Col- 
quitt did not openly attack the Wilson administration from 
the stump. Before the first primary, little was heard of na- 
tional issues with the exception of prohibition, and appar- 
ently Colquitt had no desire to raise issues between himself 
and the President’s friends. But the political records of Mr. 
Colquitt and his opponent presented too strong a contrast on 
these points for friends of Mr. Culberson to keep silent about 
them when the contest was narrowed down to the two men. 

Senator Culberson is reputed to have high standing in 
administration councils at Washington, and has been a 
staunch defender of the President’s policies in general. 
Mr. Colquitt, on the other hand, during his gubernatorial 
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inecumbency, pleaded with Washington in vain for more troops 
to guard the Mexican border, and finally ordered out the 
state militia for this purpose, withdrawing them only when 
they were replaced by federal soldiers. After frequently 
criticising the federal government for its supineness in 
regard to Mexico, in a New York newspaper during Decem- 
ber, 1914, he denounced the Wilson administration as ‘‘the 
worst failure’’ in American history, specifically condemning 
in bitter terms the Underwood tariff, the Clayton act, and 
the reserve bank act. With reference to the European war 
Governor Colquitt has frequently inveighed against Great 
Britain for her interference with American commerce, and 
especially for the embargo on cotton. He was quick to tele- 
graph congratulations to Secretary Bryan on the latter’s 
resignation from the Wilson cabinet. He did not deny writ- 
ing a letter to New York in this campaign requesting the 
support of certain German-American organizations that 
seemed to favor one of his opponents. Finally in the week 
before the second primary election, a number of German- 
Americans of San Antonio published in numerous Texas 
German newspapers and even in the New Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung a large display advertisement urging Colquitt’s elec- 
tion and Culberson’s defeat. This advertisement, which was 
of course in the German language, called on every one with 
German blood in his veins, every son of a German mother, to 
vote for Colquitt. One reason given was Colquitt’s oppo- 
sition to the unneutral policy of the Wilson administration. 

And what was the result? Colquitt, who entered the second 
race thirty thousand votes ahead of Culberson, was defeated 
after the Wilson issue was raised, by seventy thousand. His 
total vote amounted to about one-half of his opponent’s. He 
carried twenty-three counties of the state to Culberson’s 230. 
Practically none of these twenty-three counties is near the 
Mexican border, but most of them are populated largely by 


Germans. However, the vote in other German communities 
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was favorable to Culberson, and evidently the racial propa- 
ganda was only partially effective. 

If, then, we may interpret this result, Texans generally 
are still loyal to Wilson. As a matter of fact, few of them 
share Mr. Wilson’s faith in Carranza or in Mexicans gen- 


erally, but the mass of the people are not yet anxious to 


intervene in Mexico. They want peace with Mexico, and 
peace with all Europe, and they are willing to suffer some 
financial losses to retain it. They refuse to be excited over 
any supposed lowering of national prestige, any deflection 
from national ideals, any crime remote from their common 
interests which has been charged against the present occu- 
pant of the White House. If Texas is a barometer, Presi- 
dent Wilson will be re-elected. 





